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HISTORICAL  DISCOURSE, 

PREACHED  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  1883, 

BY  REV.  IKYING  MAGEE*  D.  D. 


Luke,  i : 1,2,  3. 

“ Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  draw  up  a narrative  con- 
cerning those  matters  which  have  been  fulfilled  among  us,  even  as  they 
delivered  them  unto  us,  which  from  the  beginning  were  eye  witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  Word,  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  traced  the  course 
of  all  things  accurately  from  the  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order.” 

A complete  history  would  be  a record  of  the  deeds  of  all 
lives.  Any  particular  history,  or  special  fragment  of  history, 
is  the  tracing  of  certain  lives  from  an  initial  point  along  the 
channel  of  their  movement.  Every  such  initial  point  is  like 
a spring  in  the  mountain  side,  from  which  the  living  waters 
flow  unceasingly,  gathering  force  and  volume  as  they  go, 
mingling  with  other  waters  from  time  to  time,  until  at  last 
they  pour  out  into  the  vast  ocean  of  all  events. 

Our  purpose  at  this  time  is  to  note  some  aspects  and 
appearances  of  the  stream  that  burst  from  these  mountain 
sides  — or  from  the  bosom  of  Grod  — fifty  years  ago. 

We  stand  in  these  fair  summits  to-day  and  call  back  through 
fifty  intervening  years.  There  are  but  few  voices  that  make 
answer.  For  the  most  part  they  are  silent,  and  our  call  to 
them  echoes  back  from  the  voiceless  chambers  of  the  tombs. 
The  dead  speak  more  than  the  living ; for  in  that  period  of 
time  a generation  of  living  men  has  passed  away,  and  only 
here  and  there  one  remains,  like  a radiant,  tinted  leaf  left 
mateless  on  the  shivering  autumn  branch. 

But  distance  cannot  snatch  away  the  luxury  of  thought. 
We  are  enabled  by  the  magic  of  historic  record  to  look  back 
through  the  arching  columns  of  the  intervening  years,  and 
behold  that  little  group  of  faithful  souls  as  they  knelt  there 
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and  fanned  with  their  pious  breath  that  little  spark,  which 
flickered,  and  increased,  and  blazed,  and  which  burns  to-night 
a beacon  upon  these  slopes,  flashing  its  guidance  and  warning 
along  the  paths  which  the  coming  and  going  generations  must 
traverse.  The  spark  of  their  kindling  has  become  a center 
of  light  and  knowledge  to-day.  The  inception  was  a single 
beautiful  thought  in  some  prophetic  soul.  Whose  it  was  we 
shall  never  know.  But,  as  our  minds  sweep  back  through  that 
illuminated  corridor,  pillared  and  arched  by  the  toil  and 
growth  of  each  succeeding  year,  and  then  peer  out  into  the 
future,  we  are  enchanted  with  the  contemplation  of  what  one 
sweet  thought  can  compass  and  attain. 

This,  however,  we  do  know.  In  1829  two  young  men  were 
room-mates  in  an  upper  chamber  in  the  old  Mansion  House. 
The  one  was  a professing  Christian,  the  other,  who  was  the 
younger,  was  seeking  to  become  one,  and  by  the  guidance  and 
wise  counsel  of  the  older  he  soon  realized  his  desire.  These 
young  men  were  George  W.  Endicott,  from  near  Salem,  Mass., 
and  Walter  B.  Crane,  of  South  East,  Putnam  county,  H.  Y. 
There,  in  that  simple  room,  kneeling  together,  with  their  arms 
about  each  other,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
Great  Master.  And  there  was  born  first  the  purpose  of  rear- 
ing a church  upon  this  spot.  We  know  of  nothing  behind  it. 
It  is  like  the  drop  of  water  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain, 
before  it  has  reached  the  spring ; having  trickled  there  from 
the  far-off  summits  upon  which  the  dews  of  heaven  had 
fallen. 

This  purpose  was  talked  over  with  others  — particularly 
with  Richard  Bolton,  nephew  of  President  John  Bolton ; 
Benjamin  J.  Seward,  brother  of  Governor  Seward;  Maurice 
Wurts,  agent  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company, 
and  others  who  were  equally  earnest  in  the  work. 

At  this  time  there  were  not  more  than  six  or  eight  dwell- 
ings,  dotted  down  here  and  there  along  these  hills  and  by 
the  water  s edge,  where  there  were  storehouses,  owned  by 
Abram  Hasbrouck,  to  receive  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
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fertile  valleys  and  rich  slopes  lying  about  us,  and  from  which 
they  were  shipped  by  sloops  to  the  New  York  market.  The 
place  at  that  time  was  usually  called  the  Strand ; sometimes 
the  Landing.  But  the  latter  appellation  was  more  commonly 
given  to  what  is  now  known  as  Kingston  Point. 

The  dwelling-houses  were  not  very  near  each  other,  but 
situated  where  chance  or  the  convenience  of  the  builder  dic- 
tated, on  the  broken,  rocky  and  picturesque  hill-sides  that 
sloped  irregularly  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  foremost 
residence  was  that  of  Abram  Hasbrouck,  Esq.  It  stood  not 
far  from  the  present  post-office,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon 
whose  summit  now  stands  the  beautiful  residence  of  his  son, 
Mr.  Jansen  Hasbrouck,  who,  with  his  children,  are  still  faithful 
adherents  of  the  church  their  ancestor  helped  to  plant.  Just 
east  of  Mr.  Hasbrouck’s  residence,  on  the  little  plateau 
which  is  now  a garden,  stood  the  old  stone  farm  house  in  which 
the  Sunday  School  was  at  one  time  held,  and  was  tenanted 
by  John  A.  Snyder.  Another  Snyder,  Alexander,  lived  in  a 
house  that  stood  about  where  the  Sampson  building  is  now 
located.  Near  it  was  the  hotel  of  the  hamlet,  a substantial 
stone  building,  called  then,  as  now,  the  Mansion  House,  owned 
by  the  Canal  Company,  and  conducted  by  James  Wakeman. 
There  was  also  a house  near  where  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company’s  office  now  is,  on  Lackawanna  street,  occupied 
very  early  by  Mr.  Murray ; and  another  on  the  wharf  about 
where  the  Kennedy  buildings  now  are.  In  this  latter  building 
the  first  Sunday  School  of  the  place  was  organized.  Near  the 
present  corner  of  Union  avenue  and  Rogers  street  was  another, 
known  as  the  old  “ Yan  Gaasbeek  house and  near  where  the 
Ulster  and  Delaware  railroad  now  crosses  Hasbrouck  avenue 
was  another  dwelling  known  as  a the  Miller’s  house.”  The  most 
tenacious  and  intelligent  memory  recalls  no  other  dwelling 
this  side  of  the  crest  of  the  hill,  or  nearer  than  Ponckhockie 
and  Wilbur. 

A wonderful  change  soon  came  on.  The  opening  of  the 
canal,  the  discovery  in  these  argillaceous  banks,  and  beneath 
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these  splintered,  gray-visaged  cliffs,  and  within  the  foot  hills 
of  the  remoter  mountains,  all  the  materials  of  which  great 
cities  are  builded,  brought  to  that  little  hamlet  of  fifty  years 
a«'o  a growth  and  inflow  of  wealth  as  substantial  as  it  was  sur- 

o o # 

prising.  Facts  and  forces  must  possess  a strange  magic  that 
can,  in  the  brief  period  of  fifty  years,  transmute  a little  hamlet 
of  eight  dwellings,  with  a few  storehouses  and  sloops,  into  a 
busy  and  populous  city,  from  whose  stirring  wharves  is  sent 
forth  the  greatest  tonnage  of  any  port  along  the  lordliest  river 
of  the  continent.  As  if  by  enchantment  the  crests  and  beau- 
tiful banks  were  crowned  by  mansions,  and  the  valleys  and 
slopes  were  crowded  with  cottages. 

But  by  far  the  finest  accession  was  its  wealth  of  souls.  The 
Hollander  and  Huguenot,  with  an  ancestry  of  two  hundred 
years  behind  them,  were  here,  or  soon  glided  down  from  the 
encircling  hills  and  plains,  at  the  call  of  the  growing  city. 
The  adjacent  river  counties  and  all  New  England  sent  their 
strongest  and  most  alert  young  men  and  women  ; the  cities  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  contributed  of  their  finest  and 
best  to  carve  their  fortunes  here  and  be  leaders  among  the 
people.  Scotland  and  North  Ireland  sent  their  sturdy,  strong- 
sinewed,  faith-loving  men  and  girls  to  plant  and  build  and 
carry  on  the  great  enterprises.  And  the  fertile  valleys  of 
Pennsylvania  sent  up  men  in  whose  veins  the  same 
blood  coursed.  With  the  accent  of  Scotland  came  the 
accent  of  J ohn  Knox ; and  his  faith  took  root  here  as  readily 
as  heather  upon  the  hills  from  whence  the  people  came.  That 
the  first  church  planted  on  this  rocky  hill-side  should  have  been 
Presbyterian  was  as  natural,  as  that  the  beautiful  stream  flowing 
at  its  base  should  bring  messages  from  the  blue  mountain  sum- 
mits in  whose  mossy  glens  its  springs  had  birth. 

The  religious  feeling  of  the  community  found  expression 
first  in  the  formation  and  conduct  of  a Sunday  school.  In  the 
summer  of  1829  the  first  Sunday  school  of  which  we  have  any 
record  was  established.  The  school  was  first  held  in  a board- 
ing-house  standing  on  the  dock,  about  where  Hr.  Kennedy’s 
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buildings  now  are;  then  in  the  stone  farm-house  of  Mr. 
Abram  Hasbrouck  ; afterward  in  the  school-house  which  stood 
upon  the  rocks  above  Abeel  street,  which  had  been  blasted 
through,  where  Wurts  street  now  is,  directly  in  front  of  this 
building  in  which  we  are  now  assembled.  And  finally  it  went 
into  the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  then  just 
erected. 

The  earliest  record,  August  16,  1829,  reads  thus  : “ Present 
— Teachers,  seven  male,  six  female.  Scholars,  sixteen  male, 
i eighteen  female.” 

The  superintendents  were  in  order  of  their  service  Benjamin 
J.  Seward,  brother  of  Secretary  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Geo.  W. 

| Endicott,  Alexander  Snyder,  Kichard  Bolton,  Thos.  Young. 
Walter  B.  Crane  succeeded  Mr.  Young  as  superintendent  in 
the  year  1840,  and  has  continued  at  the  head  of  the  school  until 
the  present  time,  a period  of  forty- three  years.  And  he  stands 
to-day  at  his  post  of  duty,  always  at  the  front,  a patriarch  among 
his  fellows,  a veritable  Christian  hero. 

Here,  then,  in  the  spring  time  of  1833  we  see  gathered  on 
these  hill-sides  a little  band  of  heroic  men  and  women,  stand- 
| ing  with  uncovered  heads  and  uplifted  faces,  asking  a heavenly 
baptism  for  a great  work  upon  which  they  were  just  to  enter. 

The  absorbing  subject  of  a church  organization  had  been 
weighed  and  considered  in  every  light.  Messages  had  gone 
out  in  every  direction  laden  with  the  wishes  of  this  little 
handful  of  Christians,  and  had  reached  the  metropolitan  city. 

On  the  third  Sabbath  of  June,  1833,  Kev.  John  Mason  came 
from  New  York  and  preached  in  the  school-house.  “ He  was 
immediately  invited,  with  great  unanimity  by  the  people,  to 
continue  with  them  and  organize  them  into  a religious  society.” 
This  invitation  he  accepted. 

About  three  weeks  after  this,  July  9,  1833,  there  was  held, 
in  that  school-house  upon  the  rocks,  a little  meeting  of  the 
utmost  significance  to  all  that  followed  it.  It  was  organized 
with  prayer.  “ An  address  to  the  throne  of  grace  was  offered  by 
Kev.  John  Mason  ” the  record  says.  Maurice  Wurts  presided, 
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and  Richard  Bolton  was  secretary.  What  royal  souls  consti- 
tuted that  meeting,  with  the  exception  of  a few  names,  we 
shall  never  know.  Oh,  what  a pity  that  we  think  so  little  of 
beginnings.  We  call  our  deeds  small  because  we  cannot  see  to 
the  rim  of  their  expansion  ; but  nothing  is  small  that  heaven 
arches.  They  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  record  the  simple 
names  of  these  lowly  men  and  women,  who,  with  beating  Christ- 
ian hearts,  grouped  around  that  sweet  purpose  fifty  years  ago. 
While  we  here  to-day  would  count  the  page  illuminated  upon 
which  their  names  might  be  inscribed.  But  they  were,  it  is  writ- 
ten, “ the  subscribers  and  friends  to  the  erection  of  a new  church 
edifice  in  Rondout ; and  Maurice  Wurts,  Sen.,  Abraham  Has- 
brouck,  John  Ferguson,  Geo.  W.  Endicott,  Edwin  N.  Bolton, 
Alexander  Snyder  and  Walter  B.  Crane  were  appointed  to 
act  as  trustees  and  building  committee  of  the  proposed  church.” 

The  water  drop  of  the  mountain’s  heart  has  found  the  sur- 
face. That  is  the  spring,  imbedded  in  the  perpetual  verdure  of 
venerated  names,  from  which  issued  the  river  that  is  flowing  at 
our  side  to-day.  The  meeting  was  small,  as  we  count  numbers, 
and  probably  their  most  sanguine  gaze  could  not  discern,  in 
even  the  far  future,  the  strong  and  useful  church  now  existing 
here,  grown  up  from  the  foundation  of  their  prayers  and  toil. 
But  the  future  had  in  store  for  them  success.  And  with 
courage,  for  it  required  courage,  they  went  forward  to  achieve  it. 

It  is  delightful  to  look  back  upon  the  faces  of  those  seven 
alert  men  as  they  stand  there  confronting  the  new  achievement. 
I can  catch  the  sound  of  their  eager  voices  as  they  went  from 
man  to  man,  through  the  little  community,  firing  them  with 
enterprise,  measuring  resources,  and  gathering  means  for  the 
undertaking.  It  was  no  easy  matter,  for  they  were  neither 
rich  nor  great.  One  word,  however,  writes  the  history  of  the 
five  busy  weeks  that  followed  ; that  word  is  success. 

Just  five  weeks  after  their  appointment,  August  12,  1833, 
articles  of  agreement  were  made  between  these  trustees  and 
Paoli  Brooks  for  the  erection  of  a suitable  building  for  a 
Presbyterian  church,  to  be  “ fifty-six  feet  in  length  by  forty 
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feet  in  width,  and  twenty-five  feet  posts.”  It  would  probably 
seat  three  hundred  people. 

The  work  was  at  once  begun,  and  on  the  8th  day  of  October 
following  the  corner-stone  was  laid.  During  the  following 
winter  one  of  our  ruling  elders  whose  white  hairs  are  a crown 
of  glory  in  this  house  of  God  to-day,  Wm.  H.  DeGroff, 
helped,  with  his  then  youthful  arms,  to  quarry  the  unyielding 
rocks  for  its  foundations.  He  has  wralked  beneath  the  arches 
of  its  spiritual  shelter  ever  since ; it  will  afford  him  peace  and 
repose  unto  the  end. 

November  1,  1833,  a church  was  formally  organized  under 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  with  sixteen  members, 
and  Thomas  Young  and  Phineas  Terry  as  ruling  elders. 
“ They  were  given  recognition  and  encouragement  by  the 
Rev.  Cyrus  Mason  of  New  York,  who  preached  the  sermon 
on  the  occasion.”  The  names  of  these  sixteen  members  are 
forgotten. 

November  13,  1833,  Rev.  John  Mason  was  ordained  to  the 
office  of  the  holy  ministry  and  installed  pastor  of  the  newly 
organized  church.  The  service  was  performed  by  the  following 
committee  of  the  Presbytery,  of  New  York  : The  Rev.  Ichabod 
S.  Spencer  preaching  the  sermon  from  Luke  2,  14 ; the  Rev. 
John  M.  Krebs  giving  the  charge  to  the  pastor ; and  the  Rev. 
Cyrus  Mason  to  the  people.  Thus  fifty  years  ago  on  Wednes- 
day next,  the  Rev.  John  Mason  began  his  work  as  ordained 
pastor  of  this  church.  That  is  the  day  we  celebrate. 

June  19,  1834,  the  church  edifice  was  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Triune  God.  The  Rev.  Cyrus  Mason  of  New 
Y ork  preached  the  sermon,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Gosman  of  Kingston 
offered  the  dedicatory  prayer. 

The  day  was  clear  and  bright,  the  bloom  of  the  fairest 
month  of  all  the  year  was  there,  the  blue  dome  bent  over  the 
completed  temple,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  glad. 
The  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  tower  which  was 
added  afterward,  was  about  $5,000. 

Then  the  church,  fully  organized  and  equipped,  began  its 
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career.  Then  the  bud  swelled  and  opened  and  unfolded, 
whose  blossoming  has  filled  this  sanctuary  with  fragrance  and 
shed  its  aroma  over  all  the  community.  It  was  the  first,  and 
for  some  years  the  only  church  in  Rondout.  There  was  a 
Methodist  “class”  formed  in  1833,  “which  held  its  meetings 
in  private  houses,  at  various  places  from  Eddyville  to  King- 
ston Point,”  but  their  church  organization  was  later  ; and  still 
in  March  1841,  “The  Methodist  Society  of  Rondout”  was 
granted,  by  vote  of  the  board  of  trustees,  “ jDermission  to  hold 
their  worship  in  the  basement  story  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  at  any  time  when  it  is  not  occupied  by  said  Presby- 
terian congregation.”  So  the  record  reads.  The  Methodist 
church  was  incorporated  July  12,  1841,  and  the  cordial  broth- 
erly love  and  mutual  helpfulness  between  the  two  societies 
continues  with  wider  amenity  unto  the  present  day;  they 
celebrating  their  first  inception  at  almost  exactly  the  same 
time  that  we  commemorate  the  full  organization  of  a church. 

May  4,  1835,  the  trustees  took  steps  to  give  the  church  civil 
recognition,  as  two  years  before  it  had  obtained  ecclesiastical 
existence.  At  that  date  it  was  incorporated  with  the  following 
names  as  incorporators  : 

“ Abram  Hasbrouck,  Maurice  Wurts, 

Wilhelmus  Hasbrouck,  John  D.  Middagh, 

John  Ferguson,  Jacob  T.  Hendricks.” 

“ Signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of 

Thomas  Young, 

Stephen  Osterhoudt, 

M.  Wurts,  Jr.” 

Hie  following  are  the  names  and  dates  of  organization  of 
all  the  churches  in  the  city.  The  mother  of  them  all  was,  of 
course,  the  First  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church.  From 
the  first  volume  of  the  church  records  I quote:  “I,  Her- 
rnannus  Blom,  the  first  preacher  in  the  land  of  Esopus, 
preached  my  first  sermon  on  the  12th  day  of  September,  166(), 
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having  arrived  there  on  the  5th  day  of  the  month  in  the 
Company’s  yacht.” 

Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  the  town  of  Kingston,  now 
St.  James’  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  January  26,  1830. 

St.  John’s  Episcopal  church,  Kingston,  incorporated  August 
6,  1832. 

First  Baptist  church,  Kingston,  incorporated  August  11, 1832. 

Presbyterian  church,  Rondout,  organized  November  1, 1833. 

St.  Mary’s  Catholic  church,  Rondout,  incorporated  1835. 

Methodist  Episcopal  church,  Kondout,  class  formed  in  1833, 
church  incorporated  July  12,  1841. 

First  Baptist  church,  Kondout,  incorporated  September  2, 
1841,  organized  February  7,  1842. 

Second  Reformed  church,  Kingston,  organized  January  9, 
1849. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Kondout,  organized  September 
11,  1849. 

Clinton  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  October  17, 
1855. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Kondout,  July  26, 
1853. 

African  Union  church  of  Kingston,  December  20,  1852. 

First  Presbyterian  church  of  Kingston,  January  4,  1854. 

Emmanuel  Congregation,  Kondout,  June  6,  1854. 

St.  Peter’s  German  Catholic  church,  Kondout,  a parish  in 
1845  ; first  church  1857. 

Children’s  church,  Ponckhockie.  Sunday  School  organized 
June  3,  1855  ; church  built  1871. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  January 
26,  1862.  As  early  as  1846  they  are  said  to  have  had  a gather- 
ing here. 

Reformed  church  of  the  Comforter,  Wiltwyck,  July  7, 1863. 

St.  Joseph’s  Catholic  church,  Kingston,  September  13,  1868. 

Congregation  Anshe  Chesed  (Jewish),  September  1869. 

German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Immanuel  Congregation, 
March  31,  1870. 


1 6 Semi-Centennial  Celebration. 

When  the  church  was  completed  in  1833,  the  resources  of 
the  congregation  were  pretty  well  drained.  They  found  it  diffi- 
cult, in  addition  to  their  other  payments,  to  raise  $250  per 
annum  for  the  pastor’s  salary ; the  Home  Missionary  Society 
supplementing  this  amount  by  $150,  making  the  salary  $400. 
I can  fairly  see  brother  Crane’s  perplexed  brow  as  the  trustees 
calmly  directed  him  to  “ take  the  inadequate  subscription  list 
again  and  make  further  effort.”  And  there  comes  to  the  front 
the  name,  taking  willingly  the  burden  which  has  never  since 
yielded  its  place,  but  marches  still,  crowned  with  years  and 
blessing,  foremost  in  all  deeds  of  benevolence,  love  and  mercy. 
That  name  is  the  only  remaining  one  of  the  original  little 
company  who  banded  themselves  together  for  the  founding  of 
our  church ; whose  spirit  and  energy  infused  life  and  gave 
direction  to  the  dawning  enterprise ; whose  heart  never  failed  ; 
whose  eye  never  dimmed  before  the  gloom  of  its  early  obscu- 
rity, struggles  and  embarrassments ; whose  wise  counsels  and 
steady  hand  has  grasped  the  helm  and  stood  over  the  chart 
through  many  a year  of  storm  and  peril ; whose  means  helped 
to  cement  the  walls  of  three  churches,  a part  of  which  he  was ; 
whose  fittest  monument  this  temple  is ; whose  presence  with 
us  yet  to-day,  sitting  calmly  aloft  amid  venerable  years,  is  our 
joy  and  most  precious  gratitude  to  God ; whose  humility  does 
not  sanction  the  words  of  tribute  I am  now  uttering,  but  whose 
existence  as  the  only  remaining  living  founder  of  our  church, 
and  whose  early,  unremitting,  continuous  and  self-sacrificing 
toil  for  its  welfare,  is  worthy  of  the  most  fitting  praise  that 
language  can  fashion. 

There  were  many  others  who  shared  in  the  great  work  and 
share  likewise  in  the  honorable  praise.  Less  only  in  years,  not 
in  devotion  to  the  church  and  noble  self-sacrifices  for  its  ad- 
vancement. Our  words  cannot  gild  their  tombs  nor  add  lustre 
to  the  reverence  in  which  their  memory  is  held.  These  pages 
would  be  very  incomplete,  however,  if  they  did  not  contain  a 
mention  at  least  of  the  following  names  as  among  the  earliest 
and  most  useful  friends  and  members  of  this  church : Tyler 
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H.  Abbey,  Stephen  Osterhoudt,  Maurice  Wurts, Peter  M.  G. 
Decker,  John  McCausland,  George  DuBois,  Gideon  Ostrander, 
Alexander  Snyder.  Side  by  side  with  these  was  a noble  band 
of  devout  women : Miss  Caroline  Wakeman,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Schepmoes  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Sarah  North,  Mrs.  Rachel  Has- 
brouck,  Mrs.  Charles  McEntee,  Mrs.  Brink,  Mrs.  Endicott,  Mrs. 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  Alexander  Snyder,  Mrs.  Burgess  and  many 
others,  who  were  full  of  good  works  and  holy  zeal,  laboring 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  serving  in  the  temple  or  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  as  His  sweet  will  spake  unto  their  hearts. 
Happy  the  church  that  was  permitted  to  feel  the  baptism  of 
their  good  lives. 

Of  this  number  Mrs.  Goodrich  still  remains  with  us,  the 
oldest  living  member  of  the  church,  ripe  in  experience,  exalted 
in  Christian  character,  sitting  with  saintly  patience  in  the  soli- 
tude of  affliction,  with  her  face  turned  heavenward,  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

The  Rev.  John  Mason  served  the  church  from  November  13, 
1833,  till  November  10, 1835.  He  organized  the  church  with 
sixteen  members  and  left  it  with  thirty-eight.  He  came  here 
directly  from  the  seminary  ; he  was  bright,  sharp,  gentlemanly, 
witty  and  fluent  in  speech,  a fine  platform  orator,  and  was 
called  every  where  for  public  addresses,  which,  as  also  his  ser- 
mons, he  gave  without  using  his  manuscript.  But  he  paid  the 
too  common  penalty  of  erratic  genius.  His  life  went  out  sud- 
denly while  yet  young,  beneath  a cloud. 

Then  it  appears  from  the  minutes  of  Presbytery,  one  James 
Wilson  was  here  and  made  a report  to  the  Presbytery. 

Rev.  William  Reiley,  a minister  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church 
and  pastor  in  Hurley,  was  “ stated  supply”  of  this  church  from 
August,  1836,  till  April,  1839,  and  served  it  in  connection  with 
Hurley,  where  he  resided.  As  a man,  he  was  the  opposite  of  his 
predecessor.  He  was  slow,  profound  and  scholarly.  The 
church  does  not  seem  to  have  increased  during  his  ministry  ; 
only  twenty-six  communicants  are  reported. 
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Rev.  James  M.  Sayre  was  ordained  and  installed  here  Sep- 
tember 18,  1839,  and  was  dismissed  April,  1842.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  appearance.  He  left  the  church  broken  in  health, 
and  though  still  living,  he  has  never  served  any  other  church. 
There  were  then  forty-nine  members. 

Rev.  John  H.  Carle  was  installed  May  5,  1842,  and  served 
till  April  20,  1847.  The  record  in  the  trustees’  book  says, 
at  the  close  of  fiis  first  year,  “ his  labors  have  been  greatly 
blessed.  Fifty-nine  communicants  have  been  added  to  the 
church  ; now  numbering  in  all  one  hundred  and  eight.”  Still  the 
number  reported  to  Presbytery  at  no  time  exceeded  eighty-eight, 
which  was  at  the  close  of  his  ministry.  It  was  during  this  period 
(1842)  that  the  church  changed  its  connection  to  the  Presbytery 
of  North  river,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson,  to  which  it  had 
previously  belonged.  The  church  at  this  time  became  self-sup- 
porting, having  up  to  this  pastorate  received  aid  from  the  Home 
Missionary  Board,  and  was  able  also  to  increase  the  salary  of  its 
successful  minister.  Mr.  Carle  was  a man  already  in  mature 
life,  being  fifty-five  or  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  a good  pas- 
tor and  fair  preacher.  His  health,  and  with  it  his  mind,  failed 
here,  and  he  long  ago  went  forward  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  light. 

Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Phillips  became  pastor  November  30, 
1847,  and  continued  such  till  April,  18G1.  This  was  a period 
of  very  marked  development.  F or  fifteen  years  the  little  congre- 
gation had  worshiped  here  in  simplicity,  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  fruits,  in  faith  and  love  also.  Here  they  toiled,  if 
we  may  gauge  the  toil  by  the  results,  with  busy  hands  and 
hearts,  with  vigilant  thought  and  glowing  zeal ; for  great  ele- 
ments are  only  fused  by  warmth,  and  only  when  they  are 
melted  can  they  be  moulded,  and  moulded  only  by  strong  en- 
deavor. The  city  grew  and  new  people  flowed  to  the  sanc- 
tuary. With  the  stimulus  and  guidance  that  the  new,  vigorous, 
aggressive,  determinate  leader  knew  well  how  to  give  ; with 
the  larger  zeal  and  energy  that  the  people  now  rejoiced  to  ren- 
der, a new  era  dawned.  There  were  wider  plans  and  finer 
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execution.  During  the  second  year  of  this  pastorate  the  par- 
sonage was  built,  a fine  edifice  for  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  the 
church  for  the  first  time  had  its  own  corporate  seal.  The  swell  of 
the  new  and  busy  life  was  too  great  for  the  little  church  build- 
ing and  in  1853  it  was  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  within 
and  without.  The  improvement  cost  $3,000.  It  was,  essen- 
tially, a new  church. 

Then  came  the  Rev.  William  Irvin,  D.D.,  to  carry  on  the  work. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  February  18,  1862,  and  was  dis- 
missed in  May,  1 867.  He  was  in  every  way  a rare  and  most 
capable  man  and  carried  forward  the  affairs  of  the  congregation 
with  a method  so  fine  and  a spirit  so  of  the  Master,  that  his 
deeds  remain  as  a lustre  about  his  name  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  a grateful  and  loving  people. 

Then  followed  Rev . Edward  D.  Ledyard,  who  was  ordained 
and  installed  August  29,  1867,  and  dismissed  January  13, 1874. 
A right  lovable  man,  possessed  of  great  refinement  and  won- 
derful gentleness,  a character  that  wins  every  one  and  holds 
all  that  it  attracts.  The  people  flowed  to  him  and  the  church 
was  again  too  small.  That  was  a splendid  twenty-five  years 
that  culminated  in  this  pastorate.  During  all  that  period  the 
people  had  been  pouring  into  the  church  who  make  narrow 
plans  and  meagre  enterprise  impossible.  They  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  continent  and  had  felt  the  contact  of  great  events, 
the  happening  of  which  had  made  this  nation  and  themselves 
what  otherwise  they  could  not  have  been.  In  their  bosoms 
they  brought  Christian  hearts  and  they  were  eager  for  achieve- 
ment. They  brought  what  the  sturdy  elements  that  were  here 
before  them  needed,  so  that  together,  with  a common  fervor 
and  a common  faith,  they  constitute  a church  which  for  en- 
ergy,  capability  and  Christian  zeal,  and  all  holy  efficiency,  is 
hardly  surpassed  by  any  of  the  splendid  churches  that  line  the 
banks  of  this  beautiful  river. 

The  real  active  working  membership  of  the  church  at  this 
time  was  about  three  hundred.  It  was  for  them  to  build  the 
new  church.  They  did  it,  and  have  done  it  well.  After 
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careful  thought  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  site  of  the  old 
church  and  to  occupy  the  lot  bounded  on  three  sides  by  Abeel, 
Wurts  and  Union  streets.  A subscription  of  $25,926  was  se- 
cured. A Building  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Edward  Tompkins,  Chairman ; David  B.  Abbey,  Secretary ; 
Charles  Bray,  Treasurer ; Walter  B.  Crane,  Abel  A.  Crosby, 
Roland  Otis,  James  McCausland,  Rev.  Edward  D.  Ledyard. 
Lawrence  B.  Yalk,  of  New  York,  was  employed  as  architect. 
The  contractors  were  Henry  W.  Otis,  mason,  and  Henry  W. 
Palen,  carpenter,  both  of  Kingston. 

June  4,  1873,  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  Rev.  E.  D.  Ledyard,  Pastor, 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  B.  Wheeler,  of  Poughkeepsie,  Hon.  James  G. 
Lindsley,  mayor  of  the  city,  Rev.  James  O.  Denniston,  of 
Kingston,  Rev.  Wm.  Irvin,  D.  D.,  of  Troy,  taking  part  in  the 
exercises. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  health  of  the  young  pastor  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  work.  It  was  a great  blow  to  the 
hopes  of  the  people.  But  God  permits  no  man  to  be  abso- 
lutely indispensable.  The  congregation  went  on  with  the 
work,  and  in  about  three  months  this  edifice  was  completed. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  of  April,  1874,  this  church  was  occu- 
pied by  the  congregation  for  the  first  time  for  divine  worship. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  was  $44,000 ; the  actual 
cost,  owing  to  some  change  in  the  plan,  was  $51,280. 

In  furnishing  the  church  the  ladies  did  their  part  nobly. 
They  paid  for  the  organ,  built  by  Hook  & Hastings,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  costing  $3,100.  For  carpets,  cushions  and  furniture 
they  paid  $5,121.40;  in  all  $8,221.40.  What  they  did  is  a 
sufficient  pledge  for  the  future.  It  is  what  they  always  do. 

At  this  time  came  the  recent  beloved  pastor,  Rev.  Isaac 
Clark,  around  whom  twine  the  tendrils  of  many  a fragrant 
memory  still.  He  was  installed  October  13,  1874,  and  dis- 
missed January  10,  1882.  A strong,  fibrous,  noble  man  ; who 
knew  well  how  to  build  strong  and  deep  ; who  laid  foundation 
so  securely  and  organized  so  well,  that  the  feet  of  his  succes- 
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sor  step  with  confidence  upon  the  structure  of  his  rearing,  and 
his  lips  delight  to  testifiy  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  work. 

He  was  restive,  as  were  the  people,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  great  debt  resting  upon  the  church,  and  they  were  bur- 
dened too.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  he  done  ; it  had  to  he 
paid. 

The  people  marshalled  themselves  for  the  struggle.  It  had 
in  it  the  elements  of  heroism.  The  debt  was  $43,000.  On  a 
rainy  Saturday  evening  a handful  of  reliable  men  met  at  the 
house  of  Elder  Crane.  They  had  no  hope ; it  was  bleak  de- 
termination. Mr.  Roswell  C.  Smith,  of  New  York,  had  come 
to  help  them.  He  cheered  them  and  fanned  their  courage ; 
and  courage  is  life.  They  all  prayed.  They  walked  home 
with  their  faces  turned  towards  heaven,  and  waited  for  the 
morning. 

The  morning  of  the  Sabbath  dawned.  The  congregation 
gathered  in  the  temple  to  worship.  The  strong  man  of  faith 
called  the  people  to  come  and  lay  their  gifts  upon  the  altar. 
The  whole  church  was  bowed  with  emotion.  Men  trembled,  and 
women  hushed  their  breath  under  the  overmastering  influence 
of  that  intense  moment.  But  it  was  the  stirring  of  the  mighty 
forests  when  the  leaves  shiver  and  lift  themselves  at  the  touch 
of  spring.  There  was  a moment’s  pause ; then  the  pledges  be- 
gan to  fall  like  the  white  blossoms  of  June.  When  the  fringed 
curtains  of  that  night  were  draped  about  them  $23,000  had 
been  pledged.  Success  was  within  their  reach.  One  other  day 
like  it  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Edward  P.  Kimball  com- 
pleted the  work.  The  victory  was  achieved.  It  was  snatched 
from  the  very  chasm  of  defeat.  The  intervening  years  have 
witnessed  the  redemption  of  nearly  all  the  pledges ; not  quite 
all.  And  so  it  was  done. 

The  just  tribute  to  the  pastor  at  the  time  of  his  depart- 
ure, says : “ that  largely  through  his  personal  efforts,  and 
the  stimulus  given  to  others  by  his  own  liberality  has  the 
heavy  debt  with  which  the  church  was  burdened  been 
cleared  away.”  He  would  have  said : “ by  the  generous  liber- 
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ality  and  the  self-denying  sacrifices  of  this  people  continuing 
through  years  was  it  cleared  away.”  And  in  this  connection 
must  be  mentioned  Mr.  Henry  M.  Crane,  who  with  unflagging 
zeal  and  unwavering  energy  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
getting  the  pledges.  Hone  did  more  than  he  in  this  hard 
work,  which  the  congregation  will  always  remember  with  great 
gratitude. 

This  doubtless  was  the  finest  accomplishment  of  the  church. 
But  there  is  a joy  in  sacrifice.  This  was  the  congregation’s 
solemn  sacrifice  of  itself  unto  God . It  was  a great  work.  It 
was  like  that  great  day  at  Jerusalem,  when  King  Hezekiah 
revived  the  faith  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  the  people 
offered  a great  sacrifice.  And  it  is  written  that,  “ When  the 
burnt  offering  began,  the  song  of  the  Lord  began  with  the 
trumpets.”  With  bursts  of  jubilant  music  and  songs  of  tri- 
umphant joy,  which  rang  down  through  the  crowded  courts 
fragrant  with  incense,  the  hosts  of  the  Jews  claimed  for  them- 
selves anew  a place  among  the  obedient  children  of  God.  The 
act  of  sacrifice  was  done  amid  a chorus  of  delight. 

Thus  this  courageous  people  are  experiencing  the  joy  to-day, 
and  shall  be  through  all  days,  of  the  beautiful  sacrifice  made 
unto  Him  who  gave  his  life  for  his  brethren  and  offered  the 
great  sacrifice  of  the  cross. 

The  present  pastor  was  installed  Oct  26,  1882.  One  blessed 
year  has  past.  In  it  ninety- six  true  souls  have  been  added 
to  the  communion  of  the  church.  But  the  work,  which  is 
rendered  with  so  much  delight,  and  accepted  with  so  much 
kindness  is  only  just  begun.  It  is  not  yet  history  ; and  of  it 
nothing  more  needs  to  be  said. 

The  following  persons  have  served  or  are  serving  the  church 
as  Ruling  Elders : 

Thomas  Young ordained  October,  1833. 

Phineas  Terry ordained  October,  1833. 

Stephen  Osterhoudt ordained  August  1834. 

Walter  B.  Crane ordained  January  8,  1842. 

Peter  M.  G.  Decker ordained  January  8,  1842. 
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Tyler  H.  Abbey 

Gideon  Ostrander 

William  H.  DeGroff . . . 

John  P.  Hill 

George  DuBois 

John  McCausland 

Henry  W.  Couplin .... 

Francis  Powley 

Jefferson  McCausland.  . 

David  F.  More 

David  Brainerd  Abbey. 

5 ' 

John  H.  Deyo 

Augustus  W.  Brodhead 


. . .ordained  January  8,  1842. 
. ordained  September  7,  1847- 

ordained  June  20,  1850. 

ordained  June  20,  1850. 

ordained  June  20,  1850. 

ordained  April  11,  1858. 

ordained  April  11,  1858. 

ordained  September  20,  1868. 
ordained  September  20,  1868. 
ordained  September  20,  1868. 

.ordained  July  2,  1871. 

ordained  July  2,  1871. 

ordained  May  7,  1876. 


The  present  officers  of  the  church  are  : Pastor,  Pev.  Irving 
Magee,  D.  D. ; Puling  Elders,  Walter  B.  Crane,  William  H. 
DeGroff,  Francis  Powley,  Jefferson  McCausland,  David 
Brainerd  Abbey,  Augustus  W.  Brodhead. 

The  Trustees  are:  Walter  B.  Crane,  President;  Edward 
Tompkins,  Yice-President ; J.  B.  Alliger,  Secretary;  H.  M. 
Crane,  Treasurer;  John  P.  Stebbins,  L.  B.  Yan  Wagenen, 
Edgar  Yan  Etten,  Samuel  Coles,  Charles  M.  Preston. 

The  total  membership  of  the  church  from  the  beginning  has 
been  nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  Present  active  member- 
ship four  hundred  and  eighteen.  Absent  whom  we  know  of, 
forty-six.  Many  others  are  entitled  to  membership  if  they 
should  come  and  claim  it,  so  that  our  total  membership  at 
present,  as  most  churches  would  reckon  it,  would  exceed  five 
hundred. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  note  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended from  the  first,  but  this  cannot  be  ascertained  for  any 
of  the  earlier  years.  During  the  year  ending  in  May  last, 
there  were  raised  for  all  purposes  six  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  dollars. 

I need  not  speak  of  the  Sabbath  school  as  that  will  be  fully 
treated  hereafter  by  its  superintendent,  Mr.  Walter  B.  Crane. 
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But  we  cannot  look  adown  the  slope  of  fifty  years  without 
seeing  many  a grave-mound  upon  which  the  years  have  j 
planted  their  flowers  and  shed  their  fragrance.  The  graves  lie 
all  behind  us.  We  may  pass  away  from  all,  except  our  own, 
where  we  shall  ere  long  lie.  We  cannot  pause  to  read  the 
lettered  scroll,  nor  scan  the  enchanting  blazonry.  For  a 
moment  we  stand  and  uncover  in  the  presence  of  the  dead. 
Upon  their  graves  we  lay  the  garlands  of  loving  memories, 
and  go  forward. 

Men  die,  institutions  live  on.  This  church'of  God,  founded 
with  such  toiling,  and  carried  forward  with  so  much  sac- 
rifice and  with  such  splendid  energy,  shall  possess  the 
ages.  Each  generation  is  the  inheritor  of  the  past  and 
the  almoner  of  its  bounty  for  the  future.  It  is  established 
here  to  bestow  the  benefactions  of  the  Almighty  upon  all  who 
may  ever  dwell  within  the  circuit  of  its  radiating  warmth  and 
light.  Its  influence  can  never  die.  Time  and  its  ruthless 
hand  may  disintegrate  the  monumental  marble  and  scatter  the 
pyramids  back  again  to  mingle,  with  the  golden  sands  that 
drift  at  its  base ; time  may  “ pluck  the  stars  from  their  i 
courses,”  and  jar  the  sun  and  moon  from  their  orbits,  and  dis- 
solve the  earth  and  roll  back  the  heavens  as  a scroll,  but  amid  , 
all  this  desolation  and  decay,  time  will  leave  the  influence  here  , 
exerted  untouched.  That  influence  for  good  or  evil  is  inde- 
structible. The  years  assail  it  in  vain  ; it  survives  life,  death  ! 
and  the  grave ; it  goes  to  the  presence  of  God,  and  lives  i 
eternally.  Oh,  be  it  ours  to  kindle  here  a flame  of  influence 
so  pure  and  bright  that  it  shall  flow  out  streaming  along  the 
track  of  men  and  mingle  at  last  with  the  effulgence  that  beats  j 
about  the  throne  of  the  universe. 

Here  we  stand  to-day.  The  present  is  the  one  bright  spot 
between  the  long  past  and  the  long,  long  future.  In  this  we 
must  act.  Never  were  such  incentives  and  opportunities 
offered  to  any  generation  of  the  race  of  man.  We  live  in  the  j 
most  splendid  period  of  all  time.  The  most  glorious  four 
centuries  the  world  has  ever  known  are  drawing  to  a close. 


Historical  Discourse. 
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The  pen  of  history  flashes  as  it  has  never  flashed  before.  The 
pages  gleam.  With  true  rhetorical  climax  its  most  glittering 
period  is  the  last. 

This  is  your  period  ; in  it  your  work  must  be  done.  To  your 
keeping  is  committed  the  mighty  and  complex  interests  of  your 
times  with  dazzling  prospects  in  full  view  as  the  reward  of 
your  fidelity. 

Remember  life  is  not  an  empty  dream.  It  is  a stern  reality. 
It  never  ceases  to  have  a momentous  meaning.  Full  of  inspir- 
ing hopes,  inextinguishable  desires  and  stupendous  conse- 
quences, it  never  occurs  but  once.  Let  that  once  be  lost  and  the 
tides  of  a universe  and  the  law  of  God  hold  the  soul  at  an  im- 
measurable and  returnless  distance  from  lost  opportunity.  It  is 
man’s  mortal  trial.  Oh,  be  true ! And  your  consummate 
bliss  shall  be  as  fair  as  the  promises  of  the  gospels  of  Christ. 
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WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  14,  1883. 

At  5:30  the  congregation  with  visiting  friends,  consisting 
of  former  members  of  the  society,  eminent  men,  and  many 
others,  assembled  in  the  church  parlors,  and  luncheon  was 
served.  Then  a pleasant  hour  was  spent  in  a social  reunion  of 
great  interest  to  all  who  participated. 

After  this  there  followed  a number  of  informal  speeches  by 
several  of  the  gentlemen  present,  not  all  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, but  with  whom  and  the  society  there  exist  the  most 
friendly  and  delightful  relations.  The  pastor  presided* 

After  Dinner  Speeches. 

Rev.  Dr.  Magee:  — We  think  it  would  be  pleasant,  as  we 
assemble  here  in  social  gathering,  to  hear  a word  from  those 
from  whom  we  have  not  asked  very  formal  speeches.  From 
the  clergymen  who  have  served  this  congreation  on  previous 
occasions  we  expect,  later  in  the  evening,  the  most  delightful 
speeches  that  have  been  listened  to  in  the  church.  Still  there 
are  delightful  speeches  that  can  be  made  aside  from  those 
brilliant  speeches  that  they  are  to  make  by  and  by.  It  is 
necessary  always  to  have  a first  man  and  a last  man.  And  that 
any  occasion  may  be  well  opened  it  needs  a pattern  in  the  line 
of  speech-making.  We  have  with  us  to-night  — what  I count  a 
chief  and  particular  pleasure  of  the  occasion  — a jurist  to 
whom  the  highest  in  the  land  have  turned,  who  is  the  son  of 

* In  giving  the  speeches  which  follow.it  was  necessary  to  depend  wholly 
upon  the  notes  of  the  stenographer.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  all  imper- 
fections incident  upon  extempore  speaking,  and  even  all  the  homely  and 
familiar  forms  of  speech,  will  be  pardoned,  and  accepted  as  the  most 
graphic  reproduction  of  what  was  said  and  done. 


Theodoric  R.  Westbrook. 
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a clergyman  of  the  oldest  denomination  of  any  in  the  county 
and  in  the  State.  With  that  strain  of  blood  and  with  his  own 
kindly  regard  for  us  in  appearing  here,  I feel  that  the  words 
he  chooses  to  say  will  be  listened  to  with  great  pleasure.  I have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  Honorable  Judge  Westbrook. 

Judge  Theodoric  K-.  Westbrook  spoke  as  follows  : 

Dr.  Magee,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Christian  Friends  : — 
I feel  it  is  scarcely  right  to  interrupt  this  pleasant  social  gather- 
ing, this  pleasant  social  chat  which  you  are  enjoying,  one  with 
another  by  any  speechmaking.  I promise  you,  however,  that 
the  speech  which  I shall  make  to  you  will  be  a very  informal 
one,  for  I have  come  hither  to-night  with  no  set  words  or 
phrases  to  speak,  but  to  greet  you,  as  friend  greets  friend  in 
every-day  life,  with  the  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  and  my  own 
heart  going  out  to  yours  on  this  auspicious  occasion.  My 
friend  who  introduced  me  to-night  has  spoken  of  me  as  being 
the  son  of  a clergyman,  a father  who  belonged  to  the  oldest 
Christian  sect  of  America,  and  in  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 
And  when  I greet  you  here  to-night  with  the  hearty  hand-shake 
and  hearty  heart-throb  of  which  I have  spoken,  I thus  greet 
you  with  feelings  inherited  from  him  because  he  sympathized 
with  your  church  as  with  all  churches,  and  with  the  work  of  all 
religious  denominations.  I am  sure  a Dutchman  can  greet  a 
Presbyterian  at  all  times  with  pleasure.  Your  faith  is  our 
faith  ; your  church  government,  though  differing  in  name  from 
ours,  is,  after  all,  substantially  the  same.  While  you  have  a 
pastor  and  trustees  or  elders ; we  have  a pastor,  deacons  and 
elders.  They  make  a consistory  in  our  church  as  your  elders 
and  pastor  make  a session  in  yours.  If  you  have  a Presbytery  ; 
we  have  a Classis ; if  you  have  a Synod,  we  have  a Particular 
Synod  ; and  if  you  have  a General  Assembly  as  the  great  gov- 
erning body  of  your  church,  we  have  a General  Synod,  all 
these  different  bodies  having  the  same  powers  and  differing 
only  in  name.  I greet  you  then  to-night : first,  because  I 
believe  as  you  do  ; your  faith  is  my  faith,  and  your  faith  is  the 
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faith  of  my  father,  and  my  father’s  fathers  for  many  gener- 
ations, but  secondly  I also  desire  to  meet  and  greet  you  upon 
broader  and  higher  grounds  than  that  to-night.  I greet  you 
by  that  endearing  name,  first  applied  by  way  of  reproach,  as 
Christian  Friends ; and  as  you  have  assembled  to-night  to  con- 
gratulate yourselves,  as  you  may  well  do,  upon  your  Christian 
work  for  the  past  fifty  years,  as  a Christian  man  I congratulate 
you  upon  that  work.  What  a record  you  have  ! Fifty  years 
of  honest,  unceasing  work  for  the  Master,  and  bringing  forth 
rich  fruit  through  all  the  years  that  are  past.  Beginning  with 
a membership,  as  I see  upon  your  Order  of  Exercises,  of 
eighteen,  numbering  now  over  four  hundred,  and  having  had 
within  your  fold  over  nine  hundred  members.  What  a work 
this  is ! In  the  face  of  this  fact  what  are  the  possibilities  for 
good  which  the  maintain  an ce  of  this  church  organization  has. 
Have  you  thought  of  the  great  molding  power  of  the  church 
upon  the  community  in  which  it  lives  ; how  much  it  does  as  a 
conservator  of  the  public  peace  ; how  it  elevates  and  preserves 
the  public  morals,  and  how  much,  if  I may  allude  to  it,  it 
saves  in  taxes  to  be  gathered  from  the  people  ? Why,  the 
business  men  in  a community  can  afford  to  maintain  a church 
as  a measure  of  economy,  and  they  will  save  largely  by  so  doing. 

I have  spoken  of  your  work  in  the  past,  but  as  I look  upon 
your  faces  to-night,  and  as  I look  abroad  upon  the  land  and  all 
over  the  field  of  Christian  labor,  I cannot  but  be  impressed 
with  the  power  the  church  is  exerting. 

I am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  times  which  we  have 
fallen  upon  are  evil  times,  nor  that  the  church  is  to  succomb 
before  the  assaults  which  are  now  being  made  upon  it,  for 
never  has  the  church  exerted  a greater  power  than  it  is  doing 
to-day.  There  are  assaults,  but  they  are  like  the  waves  beating 
upon  the  shore  or  upon  the  rock,  making  no  impression. 
Greater,  stronger  to-night  than  ever  before  is  the  church,  and 
why  should  it  not  be  so  \ Has  not  the  Master  said  u If  I be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  I will  draw  all  men  unto  myself,’* 


A.  T.  Clearwater. 
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and  with  this  promise  as  our  motto,  and  this  promise  as  our 
belief,  why  need  we  fear  ? 

I congratulate  you  again,  Christian  friends,  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  your  fiftieth  anniversary.  What  the  future  of  your 
church  will  be  we  can  judge  in  part  from  the  past.  With  a 
united  membership,  wfith  a pastor  able  to  present  “ The  Word  ” 
clearly,  forcibly  and  eloquently,  your  future  cannot  but  he 
triumphant,  and  to-night  my  prayer  to  God  is  that  he  will  keep 
you  together,  working  as  one  for  u The  Faith,”  wfith  the 
blessed  hope  that  that  faith  will  in  the  end  triumph. 

Rev.  Dr.  Magee  — It  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Judge 
to  give  his  dixit  last  and  the  District-Attorney  to  present  his 
case  first,  but  that  order  has  been  reversed  for  once.  With 
right  Papal  dignity,  the  head  of  this  church  has  decreed,  and 
the  decree  is  probably  infallible,  that  the  J udge’s  dixit  shall 
be  first  and  the  District- Attorney  second.  I have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  the  Honorable  Mr.  Clearwater,  District- Attor- 
ney of  the  county. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Clearwater,  District- Attorney,  said  : — One 
of  the  first  lessons  the  District-Attorney  learns  is  to  bow 
in  deference  to  the  mandate  of  the  court,  and  the  last 
lesson  that  the  District-Attorney  of  the  county  of  Ulster  has 
learned  is  to  bow  with  equal  submission  to  the  head  of 
the  church.  As  I look  around  me  here  to-night  among  this 
goodly  gathering  most  of  whom  I thought  would  be  strangers 
to  me  and  among  whom  I do  not  think  there  are  twenty  whom 
I do  not  know  well  and  whom  I have  not  known  long,  I am 
reminded  of  that  remark  attributed  to  the  great  Whig  pamphlet- 
eer of  England.  The  present  is  never  picturesque  ; it  is  only 
when  an  event  is  viewed  through  the  vistas  of  the  past,  that  our 
imagination  clothes  it  with  the  glamour  of  romance.  A half 
century  ago,  Rondout  was  but  a cluster  of  houses  along  a shel- 
tered strand,  to-night,  after  the  passage  of  fifty  years,  Rondout 
stands  first  among  the  inland  ports  of  the  country  ; and  among 
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all  the  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  Rondout  the  Presbyterian 
church  stands  abreast  with  any  and  equal  with  them  all.  Fifty 
years  ago  when  that  band  of  sixteen  organized  the  church  which 
lias  developed  to  the  proportions,  we  see  here  to-night,  it  did 
not  seem  to  them  that  there  was  much  that  was  picturesque  in 
that  occasion  or  in  what  they  then  did.  And  yet  after  the 
summer  flowers  of  half  a century  have  bloomed  and  faded 
and  the  winter  snows  of  fifty  years  have  fallen,  that  band  of 
sixteen  loom  up  to  us  through  the  vistas  of  the  past  with  pro- 
portions that  are  almost  heroic. 

It  is  the  habit  of  men  upon  occasions  such  as  this  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  preceptor  of  the  immortal  Boffin  and  to 
drop  into  poetry  and  romance.  It  seems  to  me  but  as  yester- 
day, yet  it  is  over  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  oldest  living 
pastor  of  this  church,  standing  in  the  pulpit  over  the  way,  ad- 
dressed a congregation,  of  which  I was  the  most  insignificant 
and  most  youthful,  his  hair  was  then  brown  as  mine,  but  thirty 
years  have  bronght  to  him  the  hoary  head  of  seeming  old  age, 
and  have  brought  to  the  congregation  that  was  then  his  pride, 
prosperity,  wealth,  numbers,  prestige,  standing,  and  as  goodly  a 
tabernacle  as  graces  the  banks  of  the  lordly  Hudson.  Is  there 
really  anything  that  I can  say,  is  there  anything  that  any  man 
can  say,  to  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  an  occassion  such  as  this. 
Fifty  years  as  we  look  back  upon  it  seems  a long,  long  time; 
but  most  of  us  who  are  sitting  here  to-night,  when  another  fifty 
years  shall  have  rolled  around,  will  have  left  the  battalions  of  the 
church  militant  and  I trust  will  have  joined  the  cohorts  of  the 
church  triumphant.  These  anniversaries  bring  with  them  recol- 
lections of  sorrows  and  of  sadness,  as  well  as  of  joy  and  of  glad- 
ness ; as  we  think  of  what  has  been  done,  we  also  think  of  what 
it  is  possible  to  do  ; and  I say  to  you,  my  friends  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  of  Rondout,  that  when  I say  I trust  that  the  half 
century  that  is  coming  will  bring  you  more  of  prosperity,  more 
of  blessing  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  than  the  half  century 
that  has  gone,  I only  express  the  wishes  of  a full  heart. 


James  S.  McEntee. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Magee  — There  are  honors  and  dignities  that  are 
placed  upon  men  bj  their  fellow  citizens,  honors  that  we  de- 
light to  recognize,  but  there  is  an  honor  that  is  bestowed  upon 
man  only  by  the  hand  of  time.  I have  felt  that  there  was  no 
glory  like  the  coronet  of  white  hairs  laid  upon  man’s  forehead 
by  the  Divine  Hand.  We  have  with  ns  to-night  one  of  our 
most  venerable  citizens,  who  at  my  personal  solicitation  has 
consented  to  stand  among  us  to-night  and  to  add  a few  words 
of  interest  to  this  interesting  occasion.  He  has  builded  for  him- 
self a house  upon  the  beautiful  heights  above  us,  from  which 
he  looks  on  the  one  hand  across  the  beautiful  river,  and  on  the 
other,  to  the  far,  fair,  blue  mountains.  But  the  finest  temple  of 
his  rearing  is  the  record  of  his  life  in  this  community,  where 
there  are  thousands  of  hearts  that  love  him,  and  in  which  all 
honor  him.  This  man  whom  I delight  to  call  my  friend, 
Mr.  James  McEntee,  who  was  of  the  first  of  this  community, 
and  is  an  honor  to  it  to-day,  I have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  you. 

Mr.  James  S.  McEntee. 

My  Friends  — I can  say  but  little  of  the  formation  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Rondout,  although 
I was  here  at  the  time.  I moved  to  Roudout  with  my  wife 
the  1st  day  of  April,  1828.  According  to  my  recollection 
before  I was  assisted  a little  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Crane,  there 
were  four  families  in  Rondout,  but  Mr.  Crane  reminded  me  of 
another  which  made  five.  There  was  no  church  here  and  no 
school-house,  and  there  was  but  one  school-house  and  one  district 
school  in  the  town  of  Kingston,  and  that  was  in  Kingston  village. 
Years  after  I came  here  we  got  a school  district  set  off  for  this 
place,  and  we  got  a tax  levied  of  $300  to  build  a school-house. 
There  was  no  place  to  hold  meetings  for  public  worship,  and 
the  few  people  that  were  here  were  desirous  of  having  some 
place  and  we  concluded  to  enlarge  the  school-house  a little 
larger  than  $300  would  build  it,  and  raised  a subscription  of 
something  like  $200  more,  and  built  it  larger  than  was  neces- 
sary for  the  school  so  as  to  hold  religious  meetings  there  for 
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all  the  denominations.  There  were  meetings  there  occasion- 
ally ; Dr.  Gosman  used  to  come  down  and  preach  sometimes. 
Whenever  we  could  get  preachers  we  had  meetings;  not  every 
Sunday,  but  generally  Sundays  we  would  have  some  one  to 
preach  for  us.  In  1833,  I think  it  was,  the  Presbyterian 
society  was  organized,  and  they  built  a church.  I do  not 
know  so  much  about  that  as  Mr.  Crane  and  some  others  who 
were  particularly  interested  in  the  building  of  the  church ; I 
knew  but  little  about  what  they  did  as  I was  not  one  of  them. 
The  number  of  members  however  was  very  small  ; it  is  stated 
here  that  it  was  sixteen.  I think  that  Mrs.  Hasbrouck,  the 
wife  of  Abraham  Hasbrouck,  Mr.  Wurts,  Mr,  George  Endicott 
who  was  here  at  that  time,  a man  named  Mansfield  — I 
thought  Deacon  Osterhoudt  was  one,  and  Mr.  Crane,  these 
are  all  I can  recollect.  I thought  Deacon  Osterhoudt  was 
one,  but  Mr.  Crane  tells  me  he  did  not  join  until  a year 
after  that.  I cannot  remember  who  the  other  members  were. 
There  were  Methodist  meetings  here,  and  there  were  Baptist  \ 
meetings,  and  occasionally  Mr.  Sherwood,  an  Episcopalian  minis- 
ter from  Saugerties,  would  come  down  here  and  preach,  but 
Mr.  Burgess  was  the  principal  man  in  the  Baptist  church : 

A man  named  Wakeman  seemed  to  be  the  principal  man  in 
the  Methodist  church  and  Mr.  Endicott  and  Mr.  W urts  were 
the  leading  men  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  That  is  about 
as  much  as  I can  recall  about  the  formation  of  this  church. 

Dr.  Magee: — I presume  it  is  not  recollections  that  reach  so 
far  and  such  interesting  points,  that  have  pleased  us  most,  but 
the  fact  that  we  are  permitted  to  look  upon  one  who  stood  in  the 
midst  of  those  scenes,  so  long  ago,  and  whose  clear  mind  to-  j 
day  reaches  back  and  lives  over  again  in  our  presence  those  early 
times.  I believe  in  heredity.  Worthy  fathers  give  us  worthy 
sons ; and  the  father  who  could  follow  the  line  of  civil  im- 
provement that  has  opened  the  great  resources  about  this  city,  \ 
who  could  sleep  beneath  the  pine  boughs  and  catch  the  spirit  of 
their  beautiful  sayings,  whose  mind  could  devise,  and  skill  ^ 
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construct  these  works  of  commercial  art,  must  have  felt  in  him 
the  spirit  of  the  songs  and  airs  of  these  free  hills,  and  must  have 
gathered  up,  with  increasing  and  widening  knowledge,  points 
of  beauty  and  interest  that  have  been  transmitted  to  other  lives. 
We  have  with  us  the  son  of  the  father ; the  cunning  of  whose 
fingers  can  win  from  nature  her  choicest  scenes  of  beauty,  to 
whom  the  flowers  speak  and  the  montains  teach  to  pray,  who 
interprets  the  language  of  the  bubbling  brook,  to  whom  the 
trees,  with  their  arms  of  benediction  reaching  over  him,  grant 
baptism  of  beauty,  and  who  can  by  the  enchantment  of  his  art 
place  these  upon  canvas  and  set  them  before  the  eyes  of  ad- 
miring millions.  I delight  to  bow  before  such  men ; and  I 
know  you  will  be  delighted  to  hear  them  say  even  a word. 
I have  had  to  coax,  to  get  even  a word  from  Mr.  McEntee. 
But  I take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  him. 

Remakes  by  Mk.  Jervis  McEntee  : 

I am  afraid  I should  have  hardly  come  here  to-night  if  I had 
supposed  I would  be  called  upon  for  a speech,  for  certainly 
that  is  very  far  out  of  my  province,  but  as  the  doctor  has  so 
kindly  alluded  to  me,  it  seems  proper  at  least  that  I should  at- 
tempt to  say  something.  I am  sure  I have  a great  deal  to  say 
if  I only  knew  how  to  say  it,  but  never  having  been  practiced 
in  the  expression  of  my  thoughts  and  ideas  in  that  way  it  is 
rather  a difficult  thing  to  do.  Although  I have  never  been 
connected  with  this  Church,  still  my  earliest  recollections  cluster 
about  it.  The  people  who  belong  to  it  are  the  people  among 
whom  I have  grown  up  and  whom  I early  learned  to  respect. 
And  certainly  an  occasion  like  this,  in  which  you  are  gathered 
together  to  celebrate  fifty  years  of  your  organization,  is  some- 
thing in  which  I only  wish  I could  bear  a more  important  part. 
I think  the  doctor  would  perhaps  like  to  betray  me  into 
some  of  the  confidences  which  I narrated  to  him  to  day,  but  I 
should  hardly  like  to  go  back  with  my  recollections  with  you 
here  as  I did  with  him.  I have  arrived  at  an  age  when  I am 
perhaps  a little  sensitive  on  those  points,  and  you  will  excuse 
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me  if  I do  not  go  into  those  reminiscences,  but  simply  enjoy 
with  you  all  that  pertains  to  an  occasion  of  such  extended  and 
abiding  interest. 

Dr.  Magee  : — I now  turn  with  a great  deal  of  interest  to 
one  who, from  the  language  of  people  and  the  passage  of  time, 
would  seem  able  to  make  me  think  that  I was  not  old,  and  yet 
with  his  steady  bearing  and  fine  smile  and  ready  hand  it  seems 
as  though  he  was  about  as  young  as  those  of  us  who  are  just  be- 
ginning to  feel  a little  sensitive  about  how  long  we  can  re- 
member. 

We  all  know  how  this  city  has  grown  up.  Nature  gave  its 
stones  and  gave  its  argillaceous  banks,  but  there  needed  to  be 
something  to  cement  them  together.  And  the  man  who  knows 
all  about  these  processes  and  all  about  the  ties  that  bind  and 
make  solid  the  fabric  of  nations,  is  worth  listening  to.  I have 
the  honor  of  introducing  the  Honorable  Mr.  Lindsley. 

Remarks  by  Ex-Mayor  James  G.  Lindsley  : 

Dr.  Magee,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I have  always  found 
that  it  was  a great  deal  easier  to  make  cement  than  to  make 
speeches,  and  yet  if  the  speeches  that  I could  make  would  bind 
your  hearts  together  as  one  and  make  you  feel  as  neighbors  and 
friends  and  Christians  I should  endeavor  to  do  as  much  in 
speaking,  as  I do  in  making  that  which  unites  in  other  ways 
and  whatever  the  result  may  be,  I will  attempt  it  only  to  a 
small  extent  here  to-night.  As  regards  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Rondout,  I look  upon  it  as  the  main  pillar  in  the 
advance  and  progress  of  this  town  and  I can  say  that  all  my 
early  recollections  cluster  around  and  about  the  people  that 
form  the  congregation  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Rondout, 
and  I am  glad  to  be  here  with  you  to-night,  not  that  I would 
say  much  that  would  be  interesting  to  you,  but  because  I have 
always  felt  an  interest  in  this  church. 

There  was  a circumstance  that  occurred  to  me  when  I first 
heard  that  the  organization  of  this  church  was  in  the  year  1833. 
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In  1832  I first  heard  of  Rondout.  I was  engaged  in  a post 
office,  and  it  being  the  cholera  year,  there  was  a great  deal  of 
irregularity  and  excitement  in  regard  to  the  mails,  and  one  day 
in  the  office  there  came  a mail  labeled  New  York  and  Rondout. 
“ Rondout,”  I said  “ Rondout  ?”  I thought  I was  a bright  scholar 
in  geography  but  I had  never  heard  of  Rondout,  and  it  set 
me  at  work  increasing  my  knowledge  in  that  direction. 

I afterward  found  out  that  it  was  a thriving  and  busy  place 
on  the  Hudson,  and  that  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  a post 
office  there  after  a great  trial.  They  applied  to  the  Post- 
master-.General  in  Washington  to  give  one  to  them.  The  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  this  district  at  that  time  was 
General  Erastus  Root,  of  Delhi,  and  of  course  the  authorities 
at  W ashington  appealed  to  him  to  know  what  kind  of  a place 
Rondout  was.  “ Rondout,  Rondout,”  he  said,  “ why,  it  is 
Natchez  under  the  hill.”  That  was  the  most  opprobrious 
epithet  that  could  be  given  to  any  place  in  the  United  States ; 
nevertheless  by  the  persistent  effort  of  the  people  here  they 
obtained  a post  office. 

We  can  see  from  that  little  incident  the  necessity  there  was 
for  a Presbyterian  church  in  a place  that  could  be  compared 
with  Natchez  under  the  hill. 

Now  that  this  congregation  has  grown  as  it  has,  that  Rond- 
out stands  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  community,  shows 
what  work  has  been  done  by  this  church  and  by  the  other 
churches  that  have  assisted  in  bringing  this  place  from  the 
position  it  occupied  then  to  the  one  it  occupies  now. 

I afterward  came  to  live  here.  It  was  yet  only  a small  place 
and  the  Presbyterian  church,  which  was  the  nearest  church  of 
any  to  me,  at  that  time  became  my  regular  place  of  attendance, 
and  I mingled  with  those  who  were  members  of  this  church  ; 
and  I can  say  for  one  that  my  whole  intercourse  with  this 
people  has  been  of  the  most  pleasant  and  satisfactory  kind,  and 
I to-day  stand  here  before  you  and  congratulate  you  upon  the 
strength  of  your  society,  upon  the  magnificence  of  the  church 
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you  have  to  worship  in  and  of  this  lecture  room  that  you  can 
gather  in,  for  social  and  devotional  exercises. 

I do  not  know  as  it  is  worth  while  to  go  into  reminiscences 
of  the  early  times  of  this  church.  I have  given  you  what  was 
fifty-one  years  old,  and  I think  that  should  suffice,  as  it  reaches 
back  one  year  longer  than  the  church  itself,  and  I suppose  we 
will  during  the  evening  hear  many  things  and  many  of  the 
incidents  that  have  transpired  in  regard  to  the  church. 

Now  wishing  that  even  a greater  prosperity  may  attend 
your  efforts,  and  that  this  church  may  be  enlarged  not  only  in 
its  membership  but  in  its  influence  in  the  community,  and  that 
it  may  have  an  enlargement  sufficient  for  all  the  advanced  ideas 
of  the  times  that  are  necessary  for  religion  and  truth,  I bid 
you  good  night. 


The  pastor  then  read  the  semi-centennial  poem  which  may 
be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  after  which  the  congre- 
gation went  into  the  auditorium  of  the  church  for  the  princi- 
pal exercises  of  the  occasion. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  at  7:30. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  an  anthem  by  the  choir. 
The  Rev.  F.  Washburn  of  the  Espiscopal  church  read  a portion 
of  scripture,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  A.  Schriver  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  After  the  singing  of  the 
hymn,  “ Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds  ” by  the  whole  congregation, 
the  pastor  gave  a few  informal  words  of  welcome. 

Address  of  W elcome  by  the  Pastor. 

It  has  been  counted  in  all  ages  a fitting  and  beautiful  thing 
for  men  to  remember  the  past,  with  its  deeds  and  its  beautiful 
acts.  W e stand  here  to  night  as  a congregation  that  we  may 
commemorate  the  founding  of  this  church,  which  occurred  fifty 
years  ago.  A half  century  ago  this  morning  the  Rev.  John 
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Mason  began  his  work  as  the  first  pastor  of  this  church. 
All  the  intervening  years  have  blossomed  with  blessing,  and 
been  showered  with  the  benedictions  of  God  ; and  I stand 
here  to-night  as  the  representative  of  this  Presbyterian  chnrch 
of  Kondout  to  extend  to  all  of  you  a simple  word  of  welcome. 
I trust  that  our  hearts  express  more  than  our  words  can  utter, 
with  what  fullness  of  gladness  we  welcome  you  here  on  this 
occasion.  There  are  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  winter. 
(Directing  attention  to  the  banks  of  flowers  about  the  pulpit.) 
So  the  bloom  of  our  gladness  at  your  presence  flowers  beneath 
the  wintry  skies.  They  are  of  that  hardy  nature  that  shall 
not  fade,  and  we  trust  that  their  fragrance  may  fall  upon 
many  future  years.  To  those  who  have  come  here  with  us  to 
night  from  the  other  churches,  we  welcome  you  as  of  one  great 
and  Christian  brotherhood,  and  we  ask  that  the  arches  of 
heavenly  bloom  may  bend  over  your  pathway  till  the  end. 

And  to  those  who  were  members  of  this  church  long  ago, 
and  have  gone  to  other  places  and  kneel  at  other  altars  and 
worship  in  other  sanctuaries,  we  bid  you  welcome  not  only  to 
our  sanctuary  but  to  the  enclosure  of  our  hearts ; we  open 
them  — their  widest  doors  — to  receive  you  in. 

I cannot  forget  the  absent  — those  who  never  shall  come 
again,  that  shine  out  of  the  past  upon  our  memories;  we  would 
have  the  glow  and  color  that  rest  upon  them,  fall  upon  us 
when  we  turn  our  faces  toward  Heaven. 

For  those  who  because  of  age  or  sickness  are  not  permitted 
to  be  here  to-night,  but  who  are  with  us  in  spirit,  we  pray  that 
the  benediction  of  God,  because  of  our  asking,  may  fall  upon 
their  hearts,  that  the  joy  that  we  experience  shall  be  theirs, 
multiplied  by  the  touch  of  God.  My  brethren,  the  dear 
pastors  that  walked  before  me  as  the  leaders  of  this  people, 
when  I come  to  you  with  the  greeting,  the  congratulation  and 
the  love  of  this  people,  I give  only  what  is  your  own.  Ho 
years  can  rob  you  of  the  treasure  that  lights  up  your  hearts. 
There  is  no  hand,  of  all  this  number,  that  would  take  away 
the  bloom  of  a single  sweet  memory  that  lingers  in  your  hearts. 
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And  walking  here  as  their  pastor,  where  yon  walked,  my 
sweetest  ambition  would  be  to  walk  as  worthily  as  you  did. 
And  when  God  shall  direct,  and  I shall  turn  my  face  ever 
away  from  them,  I shall  be  satisfied  if  I may  be  held  in  as 
beautiful  recollection,  covered  with  something  of  the  spirit, 
and  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  such  gracious  affection,  as 
that  in  which  you  are  held  even  unto  this  day.  You  shall 
never  fade  out  of  these  hearts ; this  sanctuary,  will  always  be 
your  sanctuary,  and  if  the  wide  world  had  no  other  home  and 
your  weary  heads  no  other  pillow,  one  should  they  find  in  the 
homes  and  upon  the  breasts  of  those  whom  you  have  here 
led  in  worship,  many  of  whose  heads  your  hands  have  rested 
upon  in  holy  consecration,  and  who,  as  I have  learned  from 
their  tender  words  expressed  to  me,  will  bear  you  upon  their 
hearts  and  in  their  love  until  you  stand  side  by  side  before 
the  Great  White  Throne.  And  then  they  would  that  you 
should  lead  them  onward  through  what  eye  hath  not  seen. 
You,  who  are  most  of  this  church,  I bid  you  welcome. 

And  now  I must  give  one  other  welcome,  and  I must  ex- 
press the  deep  thankfulness  and  devoted  gladness  of  all  these 
hearts  as  I give  the  welcome,  to  the  oldest,  possibly  with 
one  exception,  surely  the  very  oldest  member  of  our  church  who 
as  an  office  bearer  in  it  from  the  very  beginning,  helped  to  lay 
its  foundation  stones,  and  still  stands  after  the  passage  of 
fifty  years  at  the  head  of  its  official  board  — the  venerable 
Elder  Walter  B.  Crane.  I give  him  a welcome  to  this  place 
that  he  may  for  a short  time  tell  us  some  of  the  precious  things 
that  memory  brings  back  to  him. 

Address  by  Elder  Walter  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Crane  then  read  an  address  givinghis  “ his- 
torical reminiscences,”  prefacing  the  reading  of  the  paper  with 
the  following  remarks: 

I find  it  a difficult  thing  to  go  over  fifty  years  after  it  has 
been  gone  over  so  thoroughly  by  two  others  so  recently,  one 
who  in  1876  gave  us  a history  of  our  church  from  its  com- 
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mencement,  with  all  the  information  he  could  at  that  time 
gather.  That  history  has  been  published  and  has  been  circu- 
lated, and  many  have  read  it.  Since  that  time  our  beloved 
pastor  had  gathered  similar  information  and  has  preached  a 
sermon  recently  on  the  history  of  this  church.  Now  you  will 
pardon  me  if  during  the  little  time  that  I will  occupy  I shall 
rehearse  some  of  what  has  been  said  in  your  hearing,  at  least 
to  many  here.  I came  to  Rondout  early  in  the  summer  of 
1829.  At  that  time,  as  you  are  aware,  it  was  a very  small  place 
but  not  a very  easy  place  to  reach.  At  that  time  there  was 
but  one  steamboat  running  in  the  creek,  and  that  made  two 
trips  a week  from  Wilbur,  which  was  then  called  Twalfs- 
kill.  That  was  the  old  steamboat  Congress.  Another  way 
to  reach  here  was  to  land  at  the  Slate  Dock,  Rhinebeck, 
and  be  conveyed  to  Kingston  Point  by  a horse  boat.  From 
there  you  would  walk  to  Rondout  or  go  with  the  stage 
on  the  Kingston  road  until  you  reached  a house  on  the 
fork  of  the  road  where  Dr.  Kennedy  now  lives,  and  then  come 
down  here.  I landed  from  the  old  steamboat  North  America, 
not  the  one  of  recent  date  but  one  older,  and  came  across  to 
Kingston  Point,  and  from  there  I walked  up  here.  There 
were  no  roads  from  Kingston  Point  to  Rondout,  and  there 
were  three  or  four  other  gentlemen  with  me.  W e had  rather 
difficult  walking ; it  was  up  hill  and  down,  and  through  the 
woods  part  of  the  way,  but  we  reached  the  place  and  I found 
it  a very  small  place  in  comparison  with  what  it  is  now.  It 
contained  some  ten  or  twelve  dwelling-houses,  two  or  three 
stores,  with  a population  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  inhabitants, 
of  which  about  one-lialf  were  journeymen  ship-carpenters 
boarding  in  two  or  three  houses  and  not  permanent  residents. 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  had  just  com- 
menced receiving  coal  by  the  canal,  and  this  year  received 
about  seven  thousand  tons. 

“ At  this  time  there  was  no  religious  organization  or  place 
for  worship  in  Rondout  which  was  a serious  objection  to  any 
one  (who  wished  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary)  of 
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making  this  a permanent  place  of  residence.  Yet,  it  was  my 
privilege,  as  well  as  others  who  wished  to  attend  church  on  the 
Sabbath,  to  walk  to  Kingston  or  hire  a conveyance,  but,  as 
there  were  boarding  with  me  at  the  old  stone  Mansion  House 
(standing  on  the  side  of  the  present  one)  a few  gentlemen  who 
would  join  me  in  the  walk  to  Kingston  (unless  the  weather 
was  too  unpleasant)  morning  and  evening  to  attend  church  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  we  did  not  think  it  a hardship  either.  When 
thinking  of  it  now,  I don’t  know  but  it  required  a little  more 
zeal  than  some  of  us  possess  at  the  present  time.  Yet,  we 
enjoyed  it,  the  exercise  was  good,  and  the  cause  which  prompted 
it  better,  and  I do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  have  or  will  live 
a day  less  for  having  done  it.  But  some  may  ask,  did  you  not 
have  any  religious  services  in  Rondout  ? Yes.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Gosman,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church  in  Kingston,  would 
occasionally  preach,  say  once  in  three  or  four  weeks  (during 
the  summer)  in  the  hall  of  the  old  Mansion  House,  or  in  the 
hall  of  a large  boarding  house  kept  by  Major  S warts  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  either  of  these  halls  being  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  all  who  would  attend  or  listen  to  the 
preaching  of  thb  word.  In  addition  to  preaching  by  Dr. 
Gosman,  the  Methodist  minister  from  Kingston  would 
occasionally  preach  in  the  same  place.  Prayer  meetings  were 
also  held,  generally  in  private  dwellings.  As  the  religious  in- 
terest increased  and  prayer  was  being  answered  (although  there 
were  but  few  to  pray)  yet,  He  who  hears  and  answers 
prayer  is  not  confined  to  numbers.  Whenever  and  wherever, 
the  sincere  and  earnest  prayer  of  a believing  soul  is  offered,  the 
answer  comes : according  to  your  faith  shall  it  be  done  unto 
you.  Although  there  were  but  few  children  in  Rondout  at 
this  time,  yet,  it  appeared  the  time  had  come  when  the  train- 
ing of  the  young  in  religious  truth  should  not  be  overlooked 
or  longer  neglected.  Accordingly  a few  of  the  inhabitants, 
prompted  by  the  good  Spirit,  came  together  and  organized  a 
Sabbath  school.  Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Seward,  brother  of  the  late 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  and  father  of  the  Rev.  Augustus  Sew- 
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ard,  D.D.,  was  chosen  for  superintendent,  and  Mrs.  Abm.  Has- 
brouck, assistant  superintendent. 

The  first  session  was  held  August  16,  1829,  and  was  com- 
posed of  seven  male  and  six  female  teachers,  sixteen  male  and 
eighteen  female  scholars.  I wish  just  to  say  a word  here  in 
praise  of  these  most  worthy  and  efficient  superintendents. 
Their  happy  tact  in  plain  practical  teaching,  pleasant  and  win- 
ing ways  with  the  whole  school,  together  with  superior  manage- 
ment and  interest  manifested  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
all,  I have  never  seen  surpassed  in  any  school.  The  first  session 
of  the  school  was  held  in  the  hall  of  a boarding-house  stand- 
ing on  the  site  or  near  where  the  flour  and  feed  store  of 
Thomas  H.  Tremper  now  stands ; then  in  a stone-house, 
known  as  the  farm-house  of  Mr.  Abram  Hasbrouck,  standing 
on  or  near  the  present  garden-plot  of  Mr.  Jansen  Hasbrouck ; 
and  then  in  a new  school-house  built  on  the  corner  of  Wurts  and 
Abeel  streets  with  reference  to  religious  services  and  the  ses- 
sions of  a Sunday  school  as  well  as  the  needs  of  a day  school, 
and  thence  to  the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian  church  which 
had  then  just  been  built.  Failing  health  compelled  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Seward  as  superintendent,  after  a little 
more  than  a year’s  service,  and  he  was  obliged  to  remove  from 
the  place.  His  successor  was  George  W.  Endicott  who  held  the 
office  about  two  years.  He  was  a man  of  most  lovely 
Christian  spirit,  fully  competent  yet  timid  and  diffident.  The 
third  superintendent  was  Alexander  Snyder.  The  fourth 
Richard  Bolton.  The  fifth  Thomas  Young.  The  writer  of 
this  succeeded  Mr.  Young  in  November,  1840,  and  from  that 
time  a period  of  forty-three  years  has  been  honored  with  the 
office.  Mrs.  Abram  Hasbrouck  held  the  office  of  assistant 
superintendent  with  great  acceptance  and  profit  to  the  school 
the  most  of  the  time  for  about  twenty  years,  when  she  removed 
from  the  place.  In  connection  with  Mrs.  Hasbrouck  as 
co-laborers  in  sabbath  school  work,  I would  not  forget  that  most 
lovely  and  amiable  Christian  lady,  Mrs.  George  North,  who 
was  always  ready,  helpful  and  willing  to  engage  in  any  Christian 
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work,  and  I believe  her  labors  in  sabbath  school  and  church 
work  were  greatly  blessed.  It  was  not  long  before  there  began 
to  be  a growing  desire  for  a church  organization  and  a church 
building.  On  the  third  sabbath  of  June,  1833,  the  Rev.  John 
Mason  of  New  York  was  invited  here  and-  commenced  preach- 
ing in  the  school-house,  and  was  immediately  invited  with 
great  unanimity  to  continue  with  us  and  organize  us  into  a 
religious  society,  which  invitation  he  accepted.  He  being  a 
Presbyterian  as  was  also  a majority  of  professed  Christians  liv- 
ing at  that  time  in  Rondout,  on  the  first  day  of  November, 
1833,  the  Rondout  Presbyterian  church  was  organized  with 
Thomas  Young  and  Phineas  Terry,  as  elders,  and  sixteen 
members.  Mr.  Mason  soon  became  very  popular  with  his 
people,  being  a man  of  fine  address,  a good  preacher,  fine 
orator  and  ready  off-hand  speaker;  we  soon  found  the  little 
school-house  too  small  to  accommodate  all  who  desired  to  wait 
on  his  ministry.  After  careful  and  prayerful  consideration,  it 
was  decided  to  circulate  a subscription  paper,  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions for  the  purpose  of  building  a church,  and  the  follow- 
ing bearing  date  July  3,  1833,  was  circulated  and  the  sum  of 
$778  was  subscribed.  The  heading  of  the  paper  reads  as  fol- 
lows : Being  impressed  with  the  importance  of  supporting  the 
public  worship  of  God  in  this  place  constantly  and  with  regu- 
larity, and  it  being  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  that 
there  should  be  erected  immediately  a larger  house  than  the 
one  at  present  used  for  that  purpose,  we,  the  subscribers, 
agree  severally  to  pay  the  sum  affixed  to  our  names.  While  we 
feel  friendly  to  all  orthodox  denominations  of  Christians,  and 
are  willing  to  extend  our  support  to  them,  it  is  our  wish  that 
this  house  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians  and  at 
their  disposal,  there  being  at  present  no  other  denomination 
of  Christians  who  feel  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
building  a church.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  sub- 
scribers with  amounts  given  to  the  church  building  in  Ron- 
dout : 
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Maurice  Wurts 

...  $200 

Joseph  Rodman 

$10 

George  W.  Endicott . 

...  100 

Edwin  Bolton ... 

10 

Daniel  H.  Mansfield . 

...  100 

David  H.  Snyder 

5 

Alexander  Snyder  . . 

...  100 

David  Abbey,  Jr 

5 

Harvey  Otis 

...  25 

Peter  D.  Hasbrouck 

5 

Paoli  Brooks 

...  25 

Edgar  Hudler 

5 

Jacob  T.  Hendricks . 

10 

Daniel  Snyder 

5 

Richard  Bolton 

10 

James  M.  Burgess 

5 

W.  B.  Crane 

10 

Robert  Watt 

5 

Morgan  Everson . . . . 

10 

Jabez  Wakeman 

5 

Henry  Battle 

10 

James  Bridger 

5 

John  Ferguson 

...  20 

Maurice  Wurts,  Jr 

5 

George  North 

10 

Edward  Palmer 

5 

John  D.  Middagh. . . 

10 

Edgar  R.  Bevier 

5 

John  McCausland. . . 

...  15 

John  L.  Hasbrouck 

5 

Vm.  Sims 

...  10 

John  Hoag 

4 

Thomas  Burgess.  . . . 

10 

Thomas  J ohnson 

2 

Charles  Smith 

...  10 

Edgar  Brodhead 

2 

This  was  but  a small  beginning  toward  building  a church  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  about  $4,000,  and  did  look  discouraging 
to  the  few  who  felt  a deep  interest  in  carrying  forward  to  comple- 
tion this  important  part  of  Christian  enterprise.  But  there  were 
noble  men  and  earnest  Christian  workers,  who  took  hold  with 
a will,  and  the  church  was  built  with  a seating  capacity  for 
about  four  hundred  persons.  June  19, 1834,  the  church  edifice 
was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Triune  God,  the  Bey. 
Cyrus  Mason  of  New  York  preaching  the  sermon,  and  the 
Rev.  John  Gosman,  D.  D.,  of  Kingston,  off ering the  dedicatory 
prayer.  The  cost  of  the  building  without  the  tower  was  about 
$5,000.  November  13,  of  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  John  Mason 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  new  church  and  congre- 
gation. He  also  served  the  Reformed  church  of  Hurley, 
preaching  for  us  morning  and  evening  and  in  the  Hurley 
church  in  the  afternoon.  He  also  gave  us  an  evening  lecture 
during  the  week,  and  usually  attending  and  conducting  our 
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weekly  prayer  meeting.  A word  just  here  in  regard  to  the 
weekly  church  prayer  meeting.  These  have  been  regularly 
maintained  since  the  organization  of  our  church,  in  fact  they 
were  commenced  before  the  church  organization,  while  at 
times  there  were  barely  enough  in  attendance  to  claim  the 
promise,  yet  never  when  earnest  prayer  did  not  go  up  for  a 
blessing  upon  the  church,  for  the  conversion  of  souls  and  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  at  large.  Many  a meeting  have  I attended 
when  not  more  than  eight  to  ten  persons  were  present,  and  if 
the  number  reached  fifteen  to  twenty  we  thought  it  a large 
gathering ; compare  this  to  the  present  day,  when  we  rarely 
have  less  than  one  hundred,  from  this  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Brethren  in  the  ministry,  you  well  know  the  worth  of 
the  prayer  meeting.  It  is  the  thermometer  of  the  church, 
you  need  look  no  further  for  the  spiritual  condition  of  your 
church,  or  any  other,  than  to  the  attendance,  the  interest,  and 
especially  the  spirit  manifested  in  the  weekly  church  prayer 
meeting.  A word  or  two  more  about  our  first  pastor,  Mr. 
Mason,  who  after  being  with  us  about  two  years,  began  to  look 
around  for  a larger  field  of  labor.  He  was  a young  man  of 
promise,  competent  to  fill  almost  any  pulpit,  so  far  as  ability 
was  required.  While  extravagant  in  his  manner  of  living  he 
soon  found  the  small  salary  we  paid  him  inadequate  to  his 
support,  and  resigned  his  pastorate  and  accepted  a call  to  a 
larger  church.  Our  church  was  then  for  about  a year  without 
a pastor  or  regular  preaching,  when  we  engaged  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Riley,  a Licentiate  from  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Seminary  as 
stated  supply,  who  served  us  about  two  years.  He  was 
ordained  and  installed  in  the  Reformed  church  of  Hurley  as 
pastor,  and  supplied  us  as  long  as  he  remained  their  pastor. 
Mr.  Riley  was  the  opposite  of  Mr.  Mason,  while  scholarly  and 
a good  preacher,  prudent,  economical  in  his  living  and  consis- 
tent in  his  ministerial  life,  yet,  he  was  not  the  off-hand  ready 
speaker  and  orator  we  had  in  Mr.  Mason.  Our  church  was 
again  without  the  stated  ministry  for  nearly  six  months,  when 
we  called  the  Rev.  James  M.  Sayre  of  Catskill,  a Licentiate 
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from  the  New  York  Seminary,  who  was  ordained  and  installed 
September  18,  1839.  Failing  health  compelled  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Sayre  in  April,  1842.  The  Rev.  John  H.  Carle  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Sayre,  and  was  installed  May  5, 1842,  and  resigned 
his  charge  April  20,  1847.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Phillips 
succeeded  Mr.  Carle,  November  30,  1847,  and  resigned  his 
pastorate  to  accept  a Chaplaincy  in  the  army  in  April  1861. 
Having  served  the  church  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  any 
former  pastor,  our  church  was  greatly  blessed  under  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the  membership  having  increased 
from  eighty-eight  to  two  hundred  and  sixteen  during  his 
ministry. 

The  Rev.  William  Irvin  of  New  York,  a graduate  of  Prince- 
ton seminary,  and  now  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  which  place  he  has  so 
faithfully  and  successfully  tilled  since  he  resigned  the  pastorate 
of  this  church,  succeeded  Mr.  Phillips,  February  18,  1862, 
and  resigned  his  charge  in  May,  1867.  Mr.  Irvin’s  pastoral 
work  was  thorough  and  complete.  His  successor  often  referred 
to  his  faithful  ministry. 

The  Rev.  Edward  D.  Ledyard,  also  a graduate  from  Prince- 
ton seminary,  succeeded  Mr.  Irvin,  and  was  ordained  and 
installed,  August  29,  1867.  Mr.  Ledyard  soon  became  very 
popular  with  his  people,  the  congregation  largely  increased 
under  his  preaching,  and  the  old  church  became  too  small  to 
accommodate  all  who  wished  to  wait  on  his  ministry,  and  a new 
church  was  commenced,  and  about  half  completed,  when  fail- 
ing health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  charge  in  January,  1874. 
At  this  time  our  church  was  about  one-half  completed,  and  the 
future  to  us  looked  dark  indeed.  I have  felt  since,  it  was  a 
rebuke  to  us,  we  had  trusted  too  much  in  man,  and  not  enough 
in  Him  whose  house  we  were  building. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Clark  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  succeeded  Mr. 
Ledyard  and  was  installed  October  13,  1874.  In  Mr.  Clark 
we  found  just  the  man  to  take  up  and  carry  forward  to  com- 
pletion, and  most  successfully,  the  work  Mr.  Ledyard  was 
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compelled  to  lay  down,  and  after  having  served  our  church 
with  great  acceptance  temporally,  as  well  as  a spiritual  teacher, 
and  faithful  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  his 
labors  were  greatly  blessed  in  large  accessions  to  our  church, 
Mr.  Clark  resigned  his  pastorate  January  10,  1882,  and  was 
succeeded  by  our  present  pastor  Rev.  Irving  Magee,  D.  D. 
from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  was  installed  October  26,  1882. 
Dr.  Magee’s  genial  manners,  with  earnest  and  faithful  preach- 
ing, has  added  largely  to  our  congregation  and  many  accessions 
to  our  beloved  church.  I have  not  the  number  or  complete 
dates  of  yearly  accessions,  yet  there  has  not  a year  passed  since 
our  organization  but  some  have  been  added  to  its  numbers, 
although  in  some  years  the  deaths  of  its  members  or  dismissals 
to  other  churches  have  about  equalled  the  accessions.  In  1834, 
Mr.  Steplied  Osterhoudt  was  added  to  the  eldership,  a man  of 
sterling  piety,  exemplary  in  Christian  life  and  conduct,  of 
superior  judgment  and  in  every  respect  fully  competent  to  fill 
the  important  office  to  which  he  was  elected.  While  living 
nearly  five  miles  from  the  church,  his  place  in  the  church  on 
the  Sabbath,  as  well  as  in  the  weekly  prayer  meeting,  was 
seldom  vacant,  and  as  an  example  to  many  tardy  ones  he 
always  was  on  time  at  the  commencement  of  the  service, 
which  was  noticeable. 

In  1842  the  following  persons  were  elected  and  ordained  to 
the  sacred  office  of  the  eldership : Peter  M.  G.  Decker,  Tyler 
H.  Abbey  and  W.  B.  Crane.  In  1847,  Gideon  Ostrander  was 
added  to  the  Eldership.  In  1850,  ¥oi.  H.  DeGroff,  John  P. 
Hill  and  George  DuBois  were  elected  to  the  above  office  of 
Ruling  Elders.  In  1858,  John  McCausland  and  Henry  W. 
Copeland  were  elected  to  the  Eldership.  Some  of  the  former 
elders  having  died,  and  removed  from  the  place,  an  addition 
was  made  to  the  Eldership  in  the  election  in  1868  of  Francis 
Powley,  Jefferson  McCausland  and  David  F.  More.  In  1871, 
D.  B.  Abbey  and  John  H.  Deyo  were  elected.  In  1876  Au- 
gustus W.  Brodhead  was  added  to  the  above  office  and  duly 
installed.  Of  the  eighteen  who  have  held  the  office  of  Ruling 
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Elder  only  eleven  are  now  living.  Six  of  those  are  now  in  ac- 
tive service  in  this  church,  the  other  five  having  removed 
from  the  place.  In  1876  our  church  membership  was  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven.  In  April,  1888,  we  reported  to  the  Pres- 
bytery three  hundred  and  ninety-four.  Since  then  there  have 
been  added  twenty-four,  making  the  number  as  in  printed  order 
of  exercises  four  hundred  and  eighteen.  As  we  look  over  the 
fifty  years  past,  how  comparatively  short  the  time  appears, 
and  as  I call  to  mind  those  godly  men,  Young,  Terry,  Oster- 
houdt,  Wurts  and  Endicott,  it  seems  I can  almost  see  and 
hear  them  in  their  language  of  prayer  as  they  poured  out  their 
souls  in  agony,  and  weeping  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the 
establishment  of  Christ’s  Church  throughout  this  region,  and 
along  the  line  of  the  canal,  which  at  that  time  was  nearly  des- 
titute of  any  religious  organization. 

1 cannot  close  this  sketch  without  a word  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Maurice  Wurts,  Agent  of  the  Delaware  & Hudson  Canal 
Company.  His  wise  council,  judicious  management,  together 
with  his  liberality,  enabled  us  to  complete  our  church  build- 
ing, which  could  not  have  been  done  at  that  time  without  the 
means  he  so  kindly  furnished.  He  was  truly  a man  of  faith 
and  prayer.  Though  timid  and  humble,  yet  he  was  always  in 
the  prayer  meeting,  ready  and  prompt  in  assisting  in  the  service. 
He  was  ready  to  aid,  and  in  sympathy  with  any  Christian  enter- 
prise, always  ready  and  anxious  to  assist  in  sustaining  the  Sab- 
bath school,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  a prominent  teacher. 
He  often  requested  me  to  inform  him  of  any  poor  or  needy 
persons,  as  he  would  like  to  contribute  to  their  comfort.  To 
me  the  names  of  such  persons  are  very  dear ; I love  to  think 
and  speak  of  them  with  their  acts  of  faith  and  labor  of  love  in 
connection  with  our  beloved  church. 

Rev.  Dr.  Magee  — There  is  something  marvellous  in  the 
change  that  these  fifty  years  have  wrought  in  the  spirit  that 
has  existed  between  different  denominations.  I can  remember 
when  I was  a boy,  how,  in  the  town  in  which  I lived,  a new 
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church  came  in,  and  the  chief  desire  of  all  the  old  inhabitants 
and  members  of  the  former  church  was  to  dispose  of  that 
young  church  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  wider  and  broader 
spirit  of  to-day  is  shown  in  the  message  of  “ God-speed  ” which 
each  church  extends  to  the  other.  We  are  but  different  work- 
men on  the  same  great  structure,  and  on  the  one  corner  is  a 
builder  of  one  name,  upon  another  wall,  a builder  of  another 
name,  and  upon  the  other  yet  another,  and  from  each  there 
comes  the  message,  “Cheer,  my  brother;  cheer,  my  brother.” 
And  it  is  that  spirit,  I believe,  more  than  all  else,  that  is  bless- 
ing the  world  to-day  and  building  up  the  cause  of  Christ  with 
a sweeter  spirit  than  the  years  gone  by  experienced.  It  be- 
comes my  pleasant  duty  to-night  to  introduce  the  representa- 
tives of  the  different  churches  of  the  city.  And  as  the  mother 
church  of  all  was  the  broad,  strong  First  Dutch  Church  of 
Kingston,  it  gives  me  the  first,  if  not  greatest  pleasure,  to  intro- 
duce its  present  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Yan  Slyke. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Yan  Slyke,  D.  D.,  spoke  as  follows: — As  the 
representative  of  the  oldest  and  the  most  venerable  sister, 
or  perhaps  mother,  I should  say  in  the  family  of  churches  of 
this  community,  I come  here  to  night  with  a sort  of  family 
interest,  and  I feel  like  patronizing,  patting  you  on  the  head, 
as  I bring  you  my  blessing  ; for  you  have  grown  up  a very 
goodly  child  during  these  fifty  years,  and  the  venerable  mother 
to  night  admires  and  takes  a laudable  pride  in  the  flush  of  health 
you  exhibit  and  in  the  fullness  of  your  vigor.  Then  it  is  to 
me  a matter  of  peculiar  interest,  if  I may  be  able  to  speak  I 
trust  without  indelicacy  of  the  fact  that  religion  in  its  organized 
form  in  this  central  point  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  dates 
itself  from  the  official  work  and  effort  of  an  ancestor  of  mine, 
a man  bearing  my  own  name.  In  1656  this  man  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  General  in  Hew  York  to  come  to  this  com- 
munity and  organize  a church.  His  official  title  was  Yoorleser 
a word  which  means  curate  or  lay  reader  — perhaps  that  would 
be  as  correct  a translation  as  any  other.  Through  the  efforts 
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of  this  individual  the  First  Dutch  Church  of  Kingston  was 
organized  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  first 
clergyman  from  Holland,  Herman  us  Blom.  On  the  12th  of 
September  1656  he  preached  his  first  sermon.  So  far  as  the 
mother  church  paved  the  way  and  diffused  an  atmosphere  which 
nourished  these  various  organizations  which  now  minister  to 
this  community,  I may  come  here  to  night  and  claim  a peculiar 
privilege  in  bringing  you  my  blessing,  for  in  the  name  of  your 
mother  church,  with  which  I feel  peculiarly  identified,  I may 
stretch  my  hands  over  the  churches  in  this  community  and 
claim  them  as  children.  Some  of  them  have  changed  in  respect 
to  ecclesiastical  and  theological  complexion,  and  do  not  closely 
resemble  the  mother,  but  still  they  are  all  good  looking. 

I need  scarcely  refer  to  the  fact  that  between  the  Dutch 
church  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  there  exists  a peculiar  tie  of 
affinity.  In  point  of  government  we  are  identical;  our  govern- 
ment is  that  of  a representative  Democracy,  or  government  by 
presbytery  or  elders.  In  the  matter  of  doctrine  we  are  funda- 
mentally alike,  and  so  far  as  I can  apprehend,  the  only  element 
of  difference  is  physiological  rather  then  ecclesiastical  — in  our 
church  the  Dutch  blood  is  thickest.  It  may  be  a task  to  trace 
it  out  upon  the  geography,  but  it  will  be  discovered  that  the 
Dutch  Church  runs  along  the  lines  where  the  Dutch  blood  is 
thickest.  But  we  like  the  Dutch  blood.  It  is  thick  blood  but 
it  is  rich  blood.  It  is  almost  one  of  the  virtues  with  us,  to  be 
proud  of  our  Dutch  blood,  and  so  to-night  I feel  like  standing 
up  for  the  Dutch.  See  what  children  we  have.  A friend  of 
mine  having  married  found  himself  in  a difference  with  his  wife 
in  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  they  should  have  a stove 
in  their  sleeping  room.  He  wanted  it  cold  and  she  wanted  it 
hot,  and  after  much  discussion  they  agreed  to  settle  the  matter 
by  a compromise.  He  meekly  told  me  afterwards  that  they 
had  compromised  on  a stove.  If  these  two  churches  of  ours 
should  ever  be  blended  by  organic  fusion  on  the  basis  of  a 
compromise  I think  I can  assure  you  that  we  will  compromise 
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on  the  Dutch.  We  generally  do.  And  yet  we  love  and  admire 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  a little  more 
than  any  other.  In  the  sense  in  which  we  have  not  made  good 
the  claim,  it  has  become  distinctively  an  American  Church.  I 
think  there  are  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  certain  elements 
which  afford  me  the  basis  for  a very  confident  prophecy  that 
this  church  is  to  be  the  dominant  church  of  the  United  States. 
In  a recent  visit  I made  across  the  continent  I was  impressed 
with  the  fact  as  I passed  through  the  cities  of  the  West  to  San 
Francisco  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  church  which 
somehow  seemed  to  dominate  those  cities.  This  church  I 
believe  holds  a larger  share  of  the  brain  and  of  the  consecrated 
wealth  of  America,  certainly  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  than 
any  other.  If  you  should  untertake  to  count  up  the  figures, 
and  name  the  scholars  and  the  silent  men  who  are  potent  in 
framing  public  opinion  in  this  country,  I think  you  would  be 
surprised  to  find  how  large  a proportion  of  them  were  identified 
with  this  church.  There  is  about  this  Presbyterian  church  an 
element  of  virility.  It  is  carrying  its  flag  to  the  very  front  in 
the  contest  against  all  forms  of  tyranny,  and  in  the  battle  which 
is  waging  against  the  evils  of  the  world,  it  never  trails  that  flag 
in  the  dust  before  tyranny  or  before  superstition  ; and  so  we 
have  a laudable  reason  for  our  prayers,  and  a basis  for  our 
prophecy. 

I do  not  wish  to  surfeit  you  here  to-night,  and  the  clock 
warns  me  I must  not.  When  I look  around  and  behold  your 
prosperity  and  your  life,  shall  I speak  of  that  which  greets  my 
eyes  and  shall  I withhold  my  gratitude  unto  Kim  in  whom  lies 
all  our  strength  ? May  the  present  vantage  ground  of  achieve- 
ment and  prosperity  and  of  vigor  afford  you  a starting  point  for 
splendid  growth  and  influence  in  the  future  ; but  that  growth 
and  that  influence  must  be  found  where  it  has  been  found  in 
the  past,  in  your  zeal,  in  your  self-sacrifice  and  in  your  earnest- 
ness. Gird  yourselves  anew  in  that  spirit  and  a splendid  in- 
heritance is  yours.  May  God  bless  you. 


Rev.  E.  S.  Osbon , D.  D. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Magee  — The  benediction  which  has  been  given 
to  us  is  about  the  best  I have  received  in  some  time.  It  fills 
a lack  in  the  exercises.  I have  wanted  to  feel  the  influence 
of  the  noble  men  and  what  thev  did  in  the  past,  yet  it  seemed 
to  elude  me.  But  when  we  have  had  the  mother  of  us  give 
us  her  blessing,  it  gives  what  we  cannot  well  dispense  with. 
When  Dr.  Yan  Slyke  talked  of  the  rare,  original  Dutch  blood  I 
felt  rather  disturbed,  for  though  my  name  would  not  indicate  it, 
yet  I claim  a share  in  that  blood,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  danger 
of  making  a combination  like  the  hills  of  Scotland  and  the 
dykes  of  Holland,  it  is  possible  I might  have  called  myself 
Yon  Magee.  But  the  incongruity  would  be  revealed;  you 
could  not  hide  it.  But  I can  be  proud  of  the  blood  of  two 
races ; and  while  we  have  the  recollection  of  the  speech  of  the 
Dutch,  it  gives  me  an  equally  great  pleasure  to  welcome  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  greatest  characters  that  the  ages 
have  produced,  whose  influence  moulds  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  English-speaking  race,  that  can  claim  a full  share  of 
honor,  let  what  other  churches  may  be  named,  and  I shall  be 
glad  to  listen  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Osbon,  a right  royal  fol- 
lower of  John  Wesley. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Osbon,  D.  D.,  made  the  following  remarks : 
I feel  as  though  I ought  to  be  humbled,  and  I almost  feel 
guilty  for  several  things.  First,  because  I am  not  a Dutch- 
man. Dr.  Yan  Slyke  will  remember  a little  set-to  we  had  on 
that  subject  up  in  Kingston.  Then  I feel  humbled  because  I 
am  not  a Presbyterian,  and  almost  guilty.  Then,  thirdly,  be- 
cause I do  not  live  in  Rondout.  Hope  has  never  let  me  aim 
so  high  as  that.  I once  lived  in  this  vicinity  ; I lived  at  Eddy- 
ville.  That  is  where  they  used  to  break  in  the  young  Metho- 
dist ministers,  and  they  thought  if  a young  fellow  could  go 
through  a turn  at  Eddyville  he  was  prepared  to  take  any  other 
hardship  that  might  come.  And  since  that  time  I have  been 
allowed,  in  very  great  kindness,  to  live  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Rondout  — that  is,  as  you  folks  down  here  would  say  — 
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yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  I can  look  up  toward  Rondout, 
because  I have  to  look  down ; but  when  I start  from  home  to 
come  this  way  they  say  I am  going  up-town.  I don’t  know 
how  it  works ; I cannot  understand  it. 

But  I have  a few  sober  things  to  say.  It  was  nominated  in 
the  bond  that  we  were  not  to  talk  over  five  minutes.  I have 
no  reminiscences  of  this  community  of  my  own,  but  I can 
remember  the  time  when  such  a gathering  as  this  to-night 
could  not  be  possible  in  certain  localities,  where  different  de- 
nominations are  represented  on  the  same  platform  and  all 
extend  their  cordial  greetings  to  another  denomination.  Since 
I was  born  in  the  Methodist  church,  my  father  was  threatened 
with  trial,  or  at  least  with  charges,  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  which  lie  was  pastor,  because  he  was 
seen  walking  arm  in  arm  with  the  pastor  of  the  Episcopal 
church ; and  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  was 
threatened  because  he  started  a singing  school  with  Dr. 
Osbon,  the  Methodist  minister.  I state  these  incidents  to 
present  a contrast ; and  here  is  something  that  impressed  me  a 
little.  In  the  Methodist  church,  Mr.  Thompson  made  the 
statement  a short  time  since  that  from  1838  to  1841,  when  my 
father  could  not  walk  with  Dr.  Taylor,  and  the  Congregational 
minister  could  not  start  a singing  school  with  Mr.  Osbon,  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  this  place  gave  us  the  privilege  of 
worshiping  in  their  lecture-room  free  of  cost,  except  light 
and  fuel.  I do  not  wonder  you  have  so  many  good-looking 
men  and  women  about  you.  You  must  have  had  good-looking 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  they  must  have  been  remarkably 
good  people  to  do  such  a thing  as  that.  They  were  way  ahead 
of  their  time,  and  I don’t  wonder  that  the  ladies  gave  us  such 
a magnificent  reception  in  the  other  room.  They  were  worthy 
daughters  of  worthy  fathers  and  mothers.  I say  this  to  your 
credit  'to-night,  and  it  is  perfectly  fitting  that  as  a representa- 
tive of  the  Methodist  church  I should  stand  here  and  make 
these  acknowledgments. 


Rev.  A.  K.  Fuller. 
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Another  thing  I wish  to  say.  You  have  achieved  grand 
things.  Your  history  has  been  read  here  to  night.  This 
splendid  edifice  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to-night  shows  that 
very  plainly.  Your  number  at  this  time  certainly  shows  this, 
but  I want  to  say  to  you  that  your  success  is  our  success ; we 
share  in  it.  I believe  the  success  of  any  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  any  corner  of  this  wide  word  is  the  success  of 
other  churches  in  another  corner  of  the  world.  We  can  meas- 
ure our  own  success  by  the  success  of  our  neighbors,  and  our 
neighbors  owe  something  to  us  and  to  the  share  of  our  suc- 
cess. I believe  that  to  be  a great  general  truth.  So  to-night 
we  rejoice  with  you  in  your  success  because  in  that  measure  it  is 
our  success,  and  we  give  you  a hearty  greeting,  and  pray  for  the 
common  cause  that  your  success  may  be  multiplied  a great 
many  fold.  We  wish  you  a hearty  God-speed. 

Rev.  Dr.  Magee — Almost  all  the  prominent  denominations 
have  had  their  origin,  in  some  way,  connected  with  some 
great  name,  but  there  is  one  church  which  had  origin 
in  connection  with  an  idea  or  a doctrine.  The  representatives 
of  that  doctrine  have  filled  the  land ; the  most  numerous  de- 
nomination in  America,  I think.  I know  the  challenge  is 
given  bjr  the  Methodists,  but  I believe  the  Baptists  have  the 
better  of  it.  I have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  the 
representative  of  the  Baptist  church  who  will  make  a five- 
minute  speech  to  you  at  this  time. 

Rev.  A.  K.  Fuller,  of  the  Rondout  Baptist  church,  spoke 
as  follows  : The  Doctor  forgot  John  the  Baptist  wThen  he 

spoke  of  the  Baptist  church  starting  from  an  idea.  I believe 
he  lived  in  bible  times.  You  have  heard  the  broad  and  short 
of  it.  I suppose  you  want  to  hear  from  the  long  of  it.  You 
won’t  however  hear  a very  long  speech  from  me.  I am  very 
glad  indeed  to  stand  here  for  myself  and  my  church  and  speak  a 
word  of  greeting  to  you.  I always  feel  at  home  among  Pres- 
byterians. Down  in  my  heart  there  is  great  love  for  Presby- 
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terians ; I think  if  I had  not  been  a Baptist  I should  have 
been  a Presbyterian. 

I am  very  glad  to  speak  a word  of  greeting  to  you  for  three 
reasons,  first,  because  of  the  pleasant  relations  between  the 
pastor  of  this  Church  and  myself.  There  is  a great  difference 
between  Dr.  Magee  and  myself.  You  all  know  that  he  is  a 
handsome  man,  and  I have  never  had  that  compliment  given  to 
me  very  often.  Then  too  the  Doctor  is  a young  man,  and  I am 
younger.  Then  the  Doctor  preaches  short  sermons  and  I preach 
shorter  ones.  Then  too  the  Doctor  knows  a great  deal,  and  I 
know  but  little.  Then  too  I have  a very  pleasant  home  and 
something  in  it  that  the  Doctor  has  not  got.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  differences  we  get  along  splendidly. 

I am  very  glad  to  speak  a word  of  greeting  for  another  rea- 
son, because  of  the  very  friendly  relations  between  this  church 
and  mine.  Sometimes  when  I am  shaking  hands  with  a 
Presbyterian  I cannot  tell  by  the  hand-shake  but  that  he 
might  be  a Baptist.  When  I first  came  to  this  place,  among 
those  who  greeted  me  the  most  kindly  and  cordially  were  the 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  And  I think  sometimes 
they  greeted  me  with  even  more  fervor  than  my  own  people,  and 
I have  had  in  my  short  experience  here,  probably  what  has  hap- 
pened in  other  churches  but  not  in  my  experience,  and  what  I 
hope  may  happen  often,  and  what  I may  be  permitted  to  return 
again  ; I have  had  the  pastor  of  this  church  and  different  mem- 
bers of  this  church  come  to  me  and  give  me  the  names  of  certain 
persons  they  had  met  that  were  inclined  to  worship  at  my  church 
that  I did  not  know,  and  told  me  they  thought  I could  influ- 
ence them  and  asked  me  to  go  and  see  them.  That  is  what  I 
call  Christianity.  I should  be  ashamed  of  myself,  if  I were 
able,  if  I should  not  return  the  compliment.  First  let  us  be 
cliristians  and  then  let  us  be  sectarians.  Daniel  Webster  said, 
not  liberty  first  and  union  afterward  but  liberty  and  union, 
and  I say  to-night  Christianity  first  and  denomination  second. 
I hope  the  day  is  past,  and  past  forever,  when  cliristians  of  the 
same  general  faith  cannot  meet  together ; and  I hope  the  day 
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has  come  when  Christians  shall  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  that  it  will  ever  be. 

And  I am  right  glad  to  stand  here  and  speak  a word  for  another 
reason,  and  that  is  because  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  I hold 
the  great  Presbyterian  church  of  America,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  most  influential  of  the  agents  of  the  visible 
church.  What  a record  the  Presbyterian  church  has  had  in 
this  country.  What  names  are  connected  with  that  church  and 
what  a work  has  she  done.  I love  the  Presbyterian  church 
because  of  her  true  conservatism,  I mean  progressive  conserva- 
tism. Of  course  we  Baptists  think  we  are  not  so  conservative. 
The  aesthetic,  rose-water  people  find  very  little  company  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  I am  very  glad  that  it  finds  very  little 
there  too.  I love  this  Presbyterian  church  for  another  reason, 
and  that  is  because  she  labors  for  the  future.  Her  work  is  a 
work  which  shall  last  because,  I may  say,  she  has  a stalwart 
faith  ; ancl  with  earnest  heart  she  takes  hold  of  the  great  God, 
and  makes  broad  the  foundations  that  she  builds  on  that  faith. 
We  Baptists  think  she  don’t  build  quite  broad  enough  ; don’t 
go  over  the  water  far  enough,  yet  I think  that  the  Presbyterian 
church  not  only  builds  on  a broad  foundation  but  builds  an 
upright  structure,  and  that  is  what  we  want  in  our  Christianity, 
not  only  solid  foundations  but  an  upright  structure  that  shall 
stand  parallel  with  the  eternal  truth. 

How  let  me  add  a word  — for  if  I continue  talking  much  longer 
you  will  think  I am  a Presbyterian  — that  with  all  the  honesty 
and  fervor  and  sympathy  of  my  heart,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  own  people  I say  to  you,  good  Presbyterian  workers,  co- 
laborers in  the  common  cause  of  spreading  the  truth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I give  you  a most  cordial  greeting  to-night,  and  pray 
God  you  may  have  in  the  future  even  greater  success  than  you 
have  had  in  the  past.  May  you  love  the  truth  as  you  have 
loved  it ; may  you  stand  by  the  Christ  as  you  have  stood  by 
Him.  May  the  Lord’s  presence  rest  upon  you,  and  when  you 
or  your  children  gather  together  to  celebrate  the  Centennial, 
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that  you  will  have  a larger  house  than  this,  and  a record  even 
better  than  this. 

Rev.  Dr.  Magee  — I count  it  a peculiar  gratification  to- 
night that  we  have  another  representative  in  these  brief 
little  speeches.  One  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Christian 
Church  which  is  strong  in  all  its  social  interests,  careful  and 
correct  in  its  theological  tenets,  and  which  worships  with  the 
grand  old  liturgies  that  are  fragrant  with  the  visions  and  prayers 
of  all  the  past,  has  a representative  with  us  who  speaks  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States,  which 
wields  an  influence  that  no  one  can  measure.  It  is  an  especial 
gratification  that  we  may  have  an  Episcopal  clergyman  speak 
a few  words  on  this  occasion.  1 have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing Rev.  Mr.  Washburn  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  this 
city. 

Rev.  F.  Washbtjrn  spoke  as  follows  : — lam  very  highly 
pleased  to  stand  in  this  presence,  Dr.  Magee,  this  evening  and 
to  congratulate  you  as  a Christian  man  and  these  people  here 
present  as  Christian  people  that  they  and  myself  are  being 
brought  nearer  to  God  through  the  influence  of  that  Man  who 
two  thousand  years  ago  suffered  upon  the  cross  for  our  re- 
demption. I am  thankful  He  has  put  it  in  our  hearts  to  per- 
petuate His  name  through  the  few  years  He  has  given  us  to 
breathe  of  our  experience  here.  He  has  given  us  a pastor  full 
of  holy  impulses,  a pastor  whom  we  believe  to  have  been  a 
man  of  God.  Men  worship  God  because  Christ  brought  them 
nigh  to  Him,  and  they  establish  churches  or  bodies  representing 
Christ  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  God  their  love  for  Him 
and  their  love  for  those  whom  he  came  to  save  upon  the 
earth.  The  great  idea  of  our  minds  to-night  is  Jesus  Christ 
and  Him  crucified.  The  great  impulse  of  our  lives  is  to  show 
ourselves  worthy  of  that  One  who  died  upon  the  cross  to  re- 
deem us  and  we  are  symbolizing  our  faith  in  our  works ; 
we  are  symbolizing  our  faith  objectively  in  the  Christ,  in 
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the  prayers,  in  the  movements  or  attitudes  we  occupy  in 
times  of  Divine  service.  We  are  under  commanders;  we 
are  under  men  whom  God  has  ordained  or  set  apart  for  certain 
specified  work.  We,  under  them,  are  the  servants  of  Christ. 
We  are  bound  by  laws,  laws  made  to  serve  the  interests  of 
Christ’s  kingdom,  laws  which  were  made  for  us  to  obey  and 
serve.  So  while  we  differ  in  our  systems  and  our  symbols, 
let  us  not  make  this  difference  between  men  who  have  souls 
that  were  created  by  God,  and  we  all  represent  that  one  God 
in  these  spirits  which  we  have,  these  hearts  so  true  to  noble 
impulses  when  lighted  up  by  Christ’s  grace,  when  under  the 
influence  of  Christ’s  Holy  Spirit. 

I congratulate  you  as  the  representative  of  a work  of  fifty 
years.  I congratulate  this  people  that  they  stand  by  you  and 
by  Christ  at  the  end  of  this  fifty  years,  four  hundred  strong. 
Would  you  go  back  fifty  years  and  live  the  lives  that  those 
men  lived  ? Ho  ! you  would  much  rather  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
the  labor  of  those  who  have  passed  away.  And  you  are  to 
be  congratulated  that  you  have  reached  this  rich  possession, 
this  rich  joy ; that  you  are  still  growing  and  will  continue 
to  increase  in  strength  and  influence.  You  begin  to-night 
four  hundred  strong  or  more.  What  will  this  body  be 
at  the  end  of  fifty  years  more? 

The  English  people  ridicule  us  for  making  so  much  of  half 
centuries  and  centuries,  but  young  people  always  make  a great 
deal  of  the  years  of  their  lives,  and  why  should  not  we  do  so 
also?  We  are  a young  people,  we  Americans,  we  Presbyte- 
rians, we  Episcopalians,  we  Methodists,  we  Baptists  are  young 
people  in  a young  country,  and,  therefore,  like  young  people, 
make  a great  deal  out  of  the  years  we  have  been  here.  I am 
thankful  that  I am  a Christian  in  Christian  America  rather 
than  a Christian  in  England  or  Scotland  where  they  obey  the 
command  of  the  established  Church  Episcopal  or  the  estab- 
lished Church  Presbyterian.  We  belong  in  a sense  to  the  es- 
tablished church  in  Great  Britain. 
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We  are  all  gathering  flowers,  we  are  all  making  bouquets, 
and  these  flowers  are  growing  in  a tropical  clime.  There  may 
be  winter  outside  but  these  flowers  are  in  the  conservatory  of 
Christ,  the  atmosphere  is  that  of  love,  and  we  will  each  of 
us  carry  the  finest  bouquet  we  can  pluck  of  human  soul  to 
present  to  the  Lamb  of  the  Fold. 

Dr.  Magee  : — I know  it  will  be  a keener  and  deeper  satis- 
faction to  you  than  even  the  great  gratification  is  to  myself, 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  pastor  of  years  that  are  gone,  who 
is  the  first  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  you.  You  will  re- 
member his  youthful  days  when  he  gave  his  strongest  and  best 
service  to  you,  and  you  will  look  with  reverence  and  love  upon 
the  crown  of  glory  beneath  which  he  sits  to-night,  and  you  will 
hear  his  voice  once  more  as  he  shall  speak  in  sounds  endeared 
by  many  precious  memories.  I need  not  introduce  to  you 
Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  whom  you  all  know  far  better  than  I do. 

Rev.  B.  T.  Phillips  spoke  as  follows:  Memories  upon 

such  an  occasion  crowd  so  upon  the  mind  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  know  what  not  to  say  rather  than  what  ought 
to  be  said.  But  I may  say  at  the  outset  in  the  line  of 
pleasantry  which  has  been  characteristic  of  the  delightful 
speeches  we  have  listened  to,  I have  felt  to-night  in  look- 
ing back  upon  the  past  history  of  this  church  that  if  you  were 
to  eliminate  Presbyterianism  out  of  Rondout  it  would  be  like 
the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out,  so  identified  is  the 
growth  of  the  place  with  the  Presbyterian  church ; and  the 
elements  of  its  growth  have  in  a large  measure  originated  in 
the  Presbyterian  church.  And,  therefore,  if  my  few  remarks 
be  considered  some  what  personal,  you  will  attribute  it  to  the 
memories  crowding  upon  one  who  is  said  to  be  an  old  man 
but  who  does  not  feel  so  except  as  he  sees  so  many  children 
around  him  who  claim  him  as  their  father. 

It  was  during  a meeting  on  a Sunday  in  October,  1847,  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Hewburg,  the  stated  clerk  of  the 
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Presbytery  of  North  River,  notified  me  to  come  to  supply  a 
church  at  Rondout  on  the  following  Sabbath.  That  is  the  first 
intimation  I had  of  the  existence  of  such  a place  as  Rondout 
and  upon  inquiry  I felt  so  little  interested  in  the  place  that  I 
declined  to  go.  I thought  it  rather  beneath  my  notice,  but  on 
after  consideration  and  through  the  suggestion  and  advice  of 
my  old  pastor  who  thought  a run  in  the  country  would  do  me 
good  I concluded  I would  come,  and  accepted  the  invitation, 
which  I did.  After  finding  out  the  geography  of  the  place 
and  the  method  of  getting  here,  I found  myself  an  evening 
of  that  month,  on  a Friday  night,  at  the  dock  in  New  York  at 
the  boat  which  was  to  carry  me  to  the  creek.  It  was  very  low 
tide ; there  had  been  a high  wind  and  the  boat  was  low  down, 
and  I slid  upon  the  deck  of  the  old  Norwich,  but  I found  on 
the  boat  such  a pile  of  barrows  and  boxes  and  such  an  endless 
lot  of  truck  that  I turned  away  and  went  home,  and  concluded 
that  Rondout  should  find  some  other  supply.  But  upon  sober 
reflection  and  advice  by  my  dear  good  wdfe,  who  always  ad- 
vised me  well,  I concluded  I would  go  the  other  way,  as  I was 
told,  by  the  Hudson  river  boat  and  land  at  Kingston  Point 
and  then  go  by  hack  to  Rondout ; and  the  first  introduction  I 
had  after  I got  here  was  in  coming  through  what  I .regarded  as 
the  slough  of  despond,  and  I was  struck  with  the  change  to- 
day in  going  through  Ponckhockie  as  compared  with  my  first  ex- 
perience. I got  to  Rondout,  and  after  a good  dinner  at  my 
dear  friends  (Mrs.  Crane  knows  how  to  get  up  a good  dinner), 
I felt  more  pleasantly  inclined  to  this  place.  But  after  going 
on  the  dock  I promised  myself  if  the  Lord  would  spare  me 
until  Monday  morning  I would  shake  off  the  dust  my  feet  and 
with  that  spirit  I entered  the  pulpit  Sunday  morning.  Like 
the  boy  I did’nt  care  whether  school  kept  or  not.  I talked  — at 
any  rate  there  was  one  good  woman  said  : “ I prayed  that  the 

Lord  might  send  you  as  our  pastor,”  but  I feared  He  never 
would  after  the  first  experiment.  The  discourse  was  accept- 
able, and  I was  requested  by  the  session  to  come  again  which 
I promised  to  do  if  I could  find  a supply  which  I did  not  think 
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I could.  I got  one  and  I came  here  a second  time  without 
the  first  idea  of  staying  at  Eondout,  no  more  than  I have  to- 
night of  going  to  the  moon.  The  second  time  I was  requested 
by  the  session  to  allow  my  name  to  be  brought  before  the 
Church.  I was  more  surprised  from  the  fact  that  they  had  had 
men  whom  I had  been  taught  to  honor  and  respect  for  their 
ability.  I accepted  the  invitation,  and  after  a nearly  unanimous 
vote,  to  my  surprise,  but  two  or  three  dissenting  at  the  first 
ballot,  I was  elected  by  a unanimous  vote  to  be  the  pastor  of 
the  church.  Taking  that  as  an  indication  that  my  work  should 
be  here,  I left  the  church  in  New  York  and  accepted  the  past- 
orate. I have  only  regretted  while  I was  pastor  and  since,  that 
I did  not  make  more  full  proof  of  ray  ministry  than  I did,  but 
the  failure  was  not  from  want  of  love  for  this  people,  the  fail- 
ure was  not  from  want  of  love  for  the  ministry,  for  the  Lord  is 
my  witness  that  I have  loved  it,  and  though  I have  felt  very 
humble  I think  I can  say,  not  that  the  body  has  been  wearied 
by  the  work  — it  has  been  sometime  wearied  in  the  work  — but 
not  of  it,  especially  as  I think  of  the  old  times.  The  church  was 
not  in  as  good  condition  as  it  is  now  when  I came  here.  It  had  a 
very  high  and  antiquated  pulpit,  and  it  was  entirely  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  rest  of  the  church  and  it  was  placed  so  high  up 
that  my  voice  would  strike  the  center  of  the  church  and  come 
back  and  make  a terrible  echo,  and  it  was  a long  time  before  I 
got  accustomed  to  it ; and  there  was  a stove  with  a long  line  of 
pipe  running  through  the  pulpit  intersecting  in  the  gallery. 
The  pipe  in  front  of  me  was  crooked  and  if  I was  crooked 
in  my  sermons  I felt  it  was  due  to  the  pipe. 

1 wish  I could  speak  of  the  house  that  I occupied.  It  was 
originally  a carpenter  shop,  but  I had  a very  pleasant  time  there 
with  very  pleasant  people  as  Eondout  people  are  wont  to  be, 
and  there  were  good  men  and  women  there  that  are  entitled 
to  more  credit  than  I am  for  the  work  done,  and  I feel  like 
saying  Amen  to  what  a brother  has  said  : If  he  did  not  do  the 
church  good  ; the  church  did  him  good.  It  was  not  the  first 
church  I preached  in,  but  the  first  church  to  which  my  heart 
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went  out  fully,  to  which  the  strength  of  my  life  went  out  in 
the  pastorate  ; and  it  was  due  to  assistance,  for  I felt  that  with 
such  men  to  back  me  I was  not  the  man  to  prove  a coward. 
The  session  stood  firm  with  their  pastor,  and  we  did,  I think, 
a good  work.  I do  not  want  to  boast,  but  after  the  beautiful 
eulogies  we  have  had,  I believe  we  have  a right  to  take  to  our- 
selves some  little  credit.  I do  not  know  as  I thought  of  these 
matters  as  I have,  since  I have  heard  these  brethren  of  other 
churches  in  their  kind  and  cordial  salutations,  but  I feel  as 
though  we  deserved  some  of  them. 

Among  us  was  a man  who  is  to  be  named  with  honor  and 
respect ; that  is  Maurice  Wurts.  The  honest  man  they  say  is  the 
noblest  work  of  God;  that  is  Maurice  Wurts.  All  his  purposes 
were  true  and  real ; he  was  a man  you  could  rely  upon ; a man  you 
knew  where  to  find  ; whose  right  hand  was  never  allowed  to 
know  what  his  left  hand  did.  The  man’s  record  is  on  high.  Of 
the  influence  of  that  man  upon  the  temper  and  prosperity  of  this 
town,  of  the  development  he  gave  to  the  industrial  resources 
of  the  town,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak.  I may  say  in 
regard  to  them  as  was  said  of  St.  Paul’s : If  you  ask  for  my 
work,  look  about  you.  So  Maurice  Wurts  could  have  said  ; 
that  Rondout  and  Maurice  Wurts  were  identical,  but  it  is  not 
of  these  things  that  I want  to  speak  of  him  so  much  as  of  some 
little  traits  that  the  people  never  gave  him  credit  for  — the  kind- 
ness of  his  heart.  All  knew  he  was  liberal,  but  there  was  a kind- 
ness and  trueness  about  him  that  I have  rarely  found  equaled.  I 
recollect  one  little  instance  that  will  give  the  key  of  the  man’s 
character.  He  was  a Whig  and  an  ardent  man  and  hated  Seward, 
who  wTas  a Henry  Clay  man,  and  of  course  he  did  not  like  the 
course  the  Whig  party  was  taking  as  it  developed  into  the 
republican  party.  I was  a democrat  of  the  straightest  sect  — 
Jacksonian  I believe  we  called  ourselves,  but  I favored  the  rise 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  was  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
Underground  Railroad.  We  had  our  stations  along  the  river. 
Of  the  servitors  of  that  work  I may  not  speak  because  I have 
no  authority  to  speak  for  them,  but  from  time  to  time  there 
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would  be  forwarded  from  Poughkeepsie  some  of  those  fugitives 
who  were  speeding  toward  the  North  Star  of  their  liberty.  Mr. 
Wurts  was  very  free  in  the  expression  of  his  views  as  to  this  ser- 
vice. I one  day  said  to  him : u You  would  not  certainly  send 
back  a fugitive  into  slavery.”  “ What  right  had  he  to  run 
away !”  I said,  “ I thought  a great  deal  more  of  yon  than  that ; 
some  of  these  days  I may  have  an  opportunity  to  test  it  ? ” 
That  very  night  a man  came  in  with  credentials  that  were 
hurrying  him  on  his  way  to  the  North  Pole.  I went  to  Mr. 
Wurts.  “ You  remember  we  were  talking  about  the  fugitive 
slaves.  There  is  one  in  my  house,  if  you  want  to  remand  him 
to  slavery  again  you  can  do  it,  but  I know  you  would  not.  I 
want  you  to  help  me.”  He  said,  “ I would  not  give  a cent  for 
any  such  thing.”  I said,  “ very  well,”  and  turned  to  go,  but  he 
called  me  and  handing  me  some  money  said  : “ Take  it  and  do 
what  you  have  a mind  to  with  it  but  don’t  ask  me  to  do  any- 
thing about  these  runaway  niggers.”  I came  down  to  the 
passenger  — this  man  and  brother,  though  he  was  black  as  coal 

— brother  Crane  had  a hand  in  that  game  — and  we  sent  the 
poor  man  north  in  an  hour  or  so,  with  more  money  than  he 
had  ever  seen  before. 

There  is  another  man  that  rises  among  the  honored  ones  of 
that  day,  and  that  is  good  old  Deacon  Osterhoudt  — Stephen 
Osterhoudt.  If  ever  there  was  a man  like  the  evangelist 
Stephen  to  be  called  a man  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  was  Stephen  Osterhoudt — a man  who  forty  years  conducted 
a Sunday  school.  Not  cultivated,  a man  so  strict  that  like  the 
old  maid  he  leaned  over  backwards  in  his  strictness  in  regard 
to  what  was  right.  I asked  him  why  he  did  it ; he  said  I have 
got  but  one  life  to  live  and  I don’t  want  to  make  mistakes. 
Of  him  it  may  be  said  that  his  word  was  better  than  his  bond 

— a man  of  faith  and  of  prayer.  The  man’s  counsel  seemed 
to  me  to  be  almost  infallible  — never  had  to  be  reversed,  a man 
of  grand  and  noble  working  qualities  — everyday  qualities, 
just  alike.  His  religion  was  not  a thing  to  be  put  off  with  his 
Sunday  clothes. 
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Time  will  hardly  allow  me  to  speak  of  others.  I would  like 
to  speak  of  some  nearer  home,  but  modesty  I know  would  be 
offended,  but,  with  all  the  good  things  that  might  be  said,  I 
would  like  to  say,  I inaugurated  the  observation  of  thanksgiv- 
ing day  by  having  a noon  meeting,  and  it  was  agreed  to  by  the 
ministers  of  the  place.  They  all  thought  the  services  should 
be  conducted  by  the  oldest  minister,  thinking  that  I was  the 
man,  but  it  turned  out  that  I was  the  youngest,  and  they 
turned  the  tables  and  said  the  youngest  should  preach.  From 
that  time  a friendly  feeling  existed,  and  I do  not  know  but  it 
did  before  among  all  the  churches. 

In  the  year  that  the  colera  broke  out  it  so  happened  that  the 
other  ministers  were  so  situated  that  I was  the  only  one  in  the 
town  to  deal  with  disease  and  death.  Those  of  you  who  are 
living  will  remember  the  sad  day  when  it  came  and  the  time 
when  its  ravages  ceased.  In  all  those  days  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  had  a hearty  welcome  in  the  homes  of  the 
other  denominations  ; I visited  their  sick  and  buried  their  dead, 
and  I think  the  Presbyterian  church  had  an  additional  hold 
upon  the  community  from  that  interchange  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy. And  so  the  church  has  gone  on  from  that  day  to  this. 
Those  who  have  succeeded  me  can  speak  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  church.  My  own  history  extends  over  fourteen 
years ; fourteen  years,  it  may  be  said  of  the  molding  of  the 
church;  it  was  certainly  the  molding  of  my  character. 

I believed  then  and  believe  now  in  freedom  of  speech,  and  I 
never  believed  in  an  infallible  church.  Grand  and  noble  as  the 
church  is  and  always  has  been,  I have  never  admitted  it  to  be  the 
infallible  church,  and  while  I have  given  to  it  the  best  of  my 
affections,  and  I have  been  entirely  compliant  to  its  decrees, 
I have  always  honored  the  other  churches ; I have  always,  I 
trust,  been  able  to  see  the  good  qualities  in  other  churches,  and 
if  I have  not  had  the  power  to  bring  men  up  to  angels  I have 
never  had  the  disposition  to  drag  angels  down  and  make  men 
of  them,  and  so  it  has  been  in  the  exercise  of  my  ministerial 
work.  You  will  pardon  the  garrulity  of  an  old  man  who  looks 
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back  on  forty  years  of  ministerial  work  in  saying  what  might 
be  considered  very  immodest  for  him  to  say  that  he  neither 
feared  the  face  of  man  or  woman.  I would  not  say  of  myself, 
as  the  Scotch  minister  said  to  the  elder,  if  you  are  a man  after 
my  own  heart,  you  neither  fear  God  nor  woman,  but  I can  say 
with  the  All  Seeing  Eye  upon  me,  I never  kept  back  any 
part  of  the  truth  from  fear  or  to  court  favor,  and  believe  this 
church  honored  me  for  it  even  when  they  felt  hurt  perhaps, 
and  aggrieved  sometimes  by  my  utterances,  but  I believe  they 
have  given  me  credit  for  honesty  and  a certain  degree  of  fear- 
lessness. If  I have  spoken  harshly  it  has  been  in  my  earnest 
desire  to  make  full  proof  of  my  ministry,  and  so  I kept  on 
during  the  fourteen  years  of  my  pastorate  among  you.  While 
there  were  no  revivals  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  there  was 
a continual  healthful  growth.  I believe,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves,  there  was  not  a communion  season  when  there  was  not 
at  least  one  additional  member  added  to  the  church.  So  we 
went  on  healthfully,  and  the  church  I can  say  for  the  credit  of 
those  who  succeeded  me  has  since  gone  on  in  the  same  line. 
May  God  make  it  always  the  line  in  which  this  church  and 
other  churches  shall  work. 

I may  say  of  these  brethren  who  have  succeeded  that  they 
have  been  true  and  loyal  to  their  church  as  I have  tried  to  be, 
and  to  my  dear  Brother  Magee,  whom  I have  learned  to  love 
in  the  short  time  I have  known  him  as  the  pastor,  1 may  say 
to  him : may  it  always  be  true  of  this  Church  that  she  is  to 
Christ  and  humanity  true,  and  loyal  to  the  truth  as  God  gives 
her  knowledge  of  that  truth,  that  she  may  hold  up  high  and 
far  in  advance  the  blue  banner  of  the  Covenant,  that  she  may 
grow  up  a perfect  body  to  be  presented  at  the  last  without 
spot  or  wrinkle,  and  with  this  hope  may  I bid  you  farewell,  I 
think,  for  the  last  time  I am  privileged  to  speak  to  you ; I 
may  never  have  the  privilege  again.  If  it  be  the  last  time  it 
shall  be  my  parting  prayer  that  on  these  foundations  that  have 
been  laid  a glorious  structure  shall  grow  up,  like  the  temple 
of  old  so  quietly  that  the  sound  of  the  axe  or  the  hammer  shall 
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not  be  heard,  and  that  the  living  stones  that  shall  enter  into 
its  structure  shall  be  at  last  pillars  in  the  Church  above, 
sowers  in  the  ground  of  the  spheres  of  righteousness,  and 
make  up  the  General  Assembly  and  Church  of  the  First-Born, 
whose  names  are  written  in  Heaven,  and  that  these  my  chil- 
dren, some  of  whom  I have  baptized,  shall  all  make  up  one 
family  above,  and  these  others,  by  whatever  name  they  are 
known,  recognizing  our  common  relationship  to  our  Elder 
Brother,  Jesus  Christ,  and  known  by  that  name,  shall  be  wel- 
come to  that  sanctuary  whence  we  shall  no  more  go  out,  and 
to  that  service  which  shall  not  be  counted  by  years,  but  shall 
be  forever  an  unbroken  act  of  devotion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Magee  : — We  are  now  coming  down  to  the  period 
of  modern  history,  and  I said  so  many  good  things  of  these 
dear  brethren  last  Sunday  that  I am  not  going  to  repeat  them 
to  you  now.  We  look  with  great  delight  upon  that  religions 
father  in  the  distance,  but  I do  not  know  why  the  sunset  of  last 
night  was  not  as  beautiful  as  the  night  before,  and  so  I do  not 
know  why  the  memories  that  cluster  around  our  dear  brother 
here  should  be  any  less  bright  than  the  memories  of  the  more 
distant  past.  I need  not  introduce  him  to  you. 

Rev.  William  Irvin,  D.  D.,  spoke  as  follows  : — Dr.  Ma- 
gee evidently  takes  it  for  granted  that  everybody  knows 
who  I am.  If  I had  prepared  what  I remember  a reverend 
doctor  once  said  to  me  an  address  of  his  would  be  “the  most 
polished  thing  you  ever  read  in  your  life  ” — a jest  which  some 
of  you  may  remember  was  characteristic  of  that  man  whom 
we  used  to  hear  in  the  pulpit  of  the  old  church,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
F.  R.  Masters  — if  I had  prepared  such  an  address  for  this 
occasion,  I would  not  deliver  it  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  at 
this  late  hour  it  would  be  imposing  upon  your  patience  and 
overtaxing  your  time,  however  much  you  might  want  to  hear 
any  thing  I might  say.  I believe  there  is  a kindly  desire  to 
hear  me,  yet  I feel  like  serving  you  better  than  even  by  mak- 
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mg,  what  Dr.  Magee  declared  some  of  these  speeches  would  be, 
a “ splendid  speech.’’ 

The  utterances  of  the  brethren  here  have  been  so  kindly,  so 
genial,  so  genuinely  brilliant,  that  I feel  the  call  for  brilliant 
speeches  has  been  fully  answered,  and  there  will  be  no  fault 
found  with  me  if  I am  unable  to  add  to  the  list.  I suppose 
the  proper  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  give  you  an  autobiography 
of  my  five  years  of  ministry  here.  I don’t  intend  to  do  any 
such  thing.  But  I remember  the  first  time  I came  to  Ron- 
dout.  Unlike  my  imperfectly  educated  predecessor  here  I 
think  my  geography  sufficed  to  tell  me  where  Rondout  was. 
I did  not  go  astray  on  the  road.  I believe  my  thoughts  were 
directed  to  the  place  through  the  medium  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  At- 
water, of  Princeton  college,  that  noble  servant  of  our  church 
who  has  recently  departed,  and  I think  it  was  through  him, 
probably  at  the  request  of  his  nephew,  whom  you  all  remem- 
ber, and  whom  I remember  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
laborers  in  the  Church  during  my  pastorate,  that  I came  here. 
I was  not  so  foolish  as  to  take  passage  to  Rondout  on  the  old 
Norwich.  I give  you  my  word  that  I did  not  land  at  King- 
ston Point.  I came  up  by  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  I 
am  surprised  that  Mr.  Phillips  ever  came  by  any  other  con- 
veyance ; and  I will  hold  to  it  that  the  Hudson  River  Railroad 
was  easier  and  pleasanter  to  travel  by  than  the  old  steamer 
Norwich.  Of  course  there  was  no  railroad  when  he  came,  but 
that  I can’t  help.  I remember  coming  over  the  river  on  the 
old  ferry-boat  Lark ; I believe  you  have  fairly  worn  out  the 
Lark,  and  I remember  occasions  when  I wished  it  might  be 
worn  out  before  I got  on  it,  and  that  it  would  not  wear  out 
before  I got  off.  I remember  landing  at  the  ferry-boat  bridge 
or  slip,  and  when  the  fatal  moment  came  for  the  transit  to  the 
shore  by  that  admirable  contrivance  which  always  threatens  to 
crush  one’s  toes ; I remember  just  when  I reached  that  spot  I 
saw  a gentleman  standing  on  the  dock  who  wore  a drab  over- 
coat. I will  never  forget  it,  nor  the  greeting  he  gave  me,  and 
the  way  he  took  me  under  his  wing  — he  has  not  yet  sprouted 
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wings — lie  took  me  under  his  care  and  under  his  guidance,  and 
I was  perfectly  willing  to  he  guided.  I would  hardly  dare  to 
speak  his  n ame  out  plainly  — the  initials  of  his  name  are  W alter 
B.  Crane.  And  from  that  day  to  this,  allow  me  just  to  say  — 
for  I heard  Mr.  Crane  complain  that  too  much  had  been  said 
in  his  praise  during  these  exercises,  and  I would  not  offend 
him  for  the  world  — from  that  day  to  this,  I don’t  think  there 
has  been  one  single  minute  when  Walter  B.  Crane  has  not 
been  a warm,  kind,  helpful  friend  to  me,  from  that  moment 
when  I saw  him  on  the  dock  to  the  moment  I stand  here  be- 
fore you  to  bear  this  testimony.  That  was  in  the  month  of 
December,  1861.  I don’t  rememder  what  I preached  about 
the  first  Sunday,  and  I don’t  believe  any  of  you  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know ; but  I was  asked  to  come  again.  In  the  course 
of  a month  or  two  there  was  a call  sent,  which  I accepted,  and 
on  February  18,  1862,  I was  ordained  just  where  Mr.  Ledyard 
was  before  the  old  pulpit  in  the  canary-colored  church  across 
the  way.  The  color  I believe  was  due  to  the  special  taste  and 
positive  Presbyterian  doctrine  of  Mr.  Robert  H.  Atwater.  I 
don’t  know  that  the  color  stood  for  any  decided  theological 
complexion ; I would  not  call  it  brimstone,  but  it  was  not  a 
great  way  from  it.  Of  course  I cannot  forget  the  night  that 
I was  ordained ; how  my  uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Proudfit, 
preached  the  sermon,  and  how  those  hands  were  laid  upon  me, 
many  of  which  have  long  since  ceased  from  earthly  labors, 
among  them  being  those  of  my  dear  friend  Dr.  John  Lillie. 
Those  five  years  were  momentous  for  me ; as  Mr.  Ledyard 
said,  they  were  more  notable  for  me  than  they  were  for  you. 
I preached  two  sermons  on  Sunday,  and  lectured  every  Thurs- 
day night.  It  was  very  had  work,  and  I broke  down  once  with 
a fever.  You  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  very  forbearing.  I 
often  look  back  to  those  first  sermons.  I could  not  think  of 
writing  two  sermons  a week,  and  with  the  evening  sermon  I 
did  the  best  I could  without  writing.  I remember  those  ser- 
mons, and  I have  wondered  how  the  congregation  stood  them. 
As  Jeremiah  wrote,  “ My  soul  hath  them  still  in  remembrance, 
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and  is  humbled  in  me.”  There  was  an  amount  of  Presbyte- 
rian forbearance,  there  was  a degree  of  self-control  which  the 
people  showed  in  bearing  with  me  until  I was  able  to  do  better, 
that  now  seems  surprising.  Perhaps,  you  remember  a charac- 
ter and  a remark  in  Dickens’  “ David  Copperfield.”  One  of 
the  characters  is  Littimer,  a servant,  who  comes  in  contact  with 
Copperfield,  and  to  Copperfield  he  seemed  always  to  be  saying 
when  he  looked  at  him,  “You  are  very  young,  sir,  you  are  very 
young,”  regarding  him  with  a contempt  that  was  absolutely  in- 
expressible. So  I have  since  thought  that  some  of  you  must 
have  then  looked  upon  me  as  very  young  indeed. 

As  I said  this  Church  did  more  for  me  than  I did  for  it,  and 
it  did  a great  deal  for  me,  and  I look  back  with  gratitude  to 
the  education  it  gave  me,  and  the  assistance  the  officers  and 
people  rendered  me.  There  are  a thousand  memories  and 
names  and  incidents  which  I might  recall,  but  I ought  not  to 
detain  you  another  moment.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  main 
purpose  of  my  coming  would  be  accomplished  if  I should  just 
show  myself  here  and  be  one  of  this  pleasant  gathering. 

May  God  bless  the  future  years  and  the  coming  generations 
with  grander  treasures,  and  more  Heavenly  beauty  than  any 
thing  the  past  has  seen.  Instead  of  the  fathers,  may  the  chil- 
dren who  are  coming  up  stand  a strong  and  comely  and  goodly 
seed  to  serve  Him.  May  God  bless  you  and  cause  His  face  to 
shine  upon  you  forevermore. 

Bev.  Dr.  Magee  : — We  have  yet  to  listen  to  one  whom  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce,  because  he  is  the  one  with 
which  my  pastorate  is  linked,  and  of  whom  I can  say  no  better 
or  sweeter  thing,  as  far  as  my  own  thought  conceives  it,  than 
that  I am  permitted  to  gather  fruit  of  his  faithful  sowing,  and 
stand  beneath  the  wide  branches  of  his  good  planting.  It  were 
better  that  he  should  introduce  me  than  I him.  You  know 
him  far  better,  and  he  knows  you  far  better.  But  I give  him, 
as  you  gave  him  yours,  my  hand  and  heart,  as  I ask  him  to 
stand  once  more  before  this  sacred  desk. 
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Rev.  Isaac  Clark  spoke  as  follows  : — I remember  when 
in  the  seminary  we  used  to  hear  a story  to  this  effect  told  of 
a certain  student  whose  sermonizing  powers  were  hardly  up 
to  his  own  estimate  of  the  same,  who  prepared  a sermon 
and  submitted  it  to  the  professor  for  commendation,  and 
after  the  professor  had  looked  it  over  he  said  to  him,  “ have 
you  selected  any  hymns  to  go  with  this  sermon.”  “ Well,  no,  I 
did  not  think  of  that,  professor;  does  any  appropriate  hymn 
occur  to  you  that  I might  use  in  connection  with  this  sermon.” 
“ Well,  he  said,  it  strikes  me  that  for  a hymn  before  the 
sermon,  an  appropriate  hymn  would  be  this,  “Now  I lay  me 
down  to  sleep,  I pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep.”  I have  the 
impression  that  you  think  it  is  about  time  to  give  out  that 
hymn. 

I remember  very  well  when  that  honest  tell-tale  clock  was 
placed  there  to  face  me  here,  and  how  with  slowly  folding 
hands  it  pointed  warningly  to  twelve ; and  it  seemed  to  me 
there  was  a certain  magic  about  that  clock,  for  though  it  struck 
no  note  and  made  no  noise,  it  made  the  people  whose  backs 
were  turned  to  it  to  know  beyond  a perad venture  when  those 
hands  were  folding  and  were  approaching  twelve. 

Now,  I do  sincerely  hope  I shall  be  able  to  bring  my 
remarks  to  a close  to-night  before  those  folded  hands  point  to 
twelve,  but  when  you  remember  that  including  the  delightful 
services  in  the  other  room,  some  thirteen  speakers  have  already 
spoken  you  will  see  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  finding  any  thing 
to  say  that  has  not  already  been  said  and  admirably  said,  and 
the  long  time  it  must  have  required,  and  yet  I do  hope  that  I 
shall  succeed  in  closing  these  remarks,  before  twelve  o’clock  ; 
and  I am  all  the  more  encouraged  because  I know  I have  your 
earnest  prayers  in  my  behalf. 

This  is  a time  for  congratulations.  I feel  and  have  felt  like 
congratulating  myself  — I did  when  I was  pastor  here  — I con- 
gratulated myself  that  I had  come  in  the  line  of  such  a worthy 
succession,  a true  apostolic  succession.  Not  to  go  back  past 
the  living,  there  was  Mr.  Phillips,  always  fearless,  sometimes 
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it  may  be,  just  a little  bit  fiery,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that 
truth  or  right  was  assailed,  or  if  you  please  the  firm  rock 
whereon  this  church  might  be  strongly  built  as  against  any 
thing  that  opposed  the  St.  Peter  of  the  number.  Then  there 
was  Mr.  Irvin,  the  Presbyterian  of  Presbyterians,  with  scholar- 
ship and  culture  and  strength  and  zeal,  devoted  to  the  gospel 
and  to  its  spread,  the  St.  Paul  of  the  number.  And  then  there 
was  Mr.  Ledyard,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated  and  yet 
strong  with  all,  with  fine  spiritual  intuitions  and  a grace  of 
speech  such  as  may  come  from  one  who  loved  and  was  beloved 
by  his  people  — the  St.  John  of  the  number.  I always  con- 
gratulated myself  that  I fell  into  the  line  of  such  apostolic  sue- 
cession,  and  when  I laid  down  the  pastorate  of  this  church  and 
since,  I rejoiced  that  this  church  was  wise  enough  and  divinely 
favored  enough  to  secure  a man  better  than  his  predecessor, 
and  so  to  night  I am  congratulating  myself  for  such' association  ; 
and  as  I think  of  my  fellow  co-laborers  I congratulate  the 
church  on  the  services  that  have  been  rendered  in  the  past  by 
them  and  with  them. 

I have  been  interested  in  a little  coincidence,  and  inasmuch 
as  we  are  all  friends  together  here,  will  speak  of  it.  In  the 
opening  of  the  year  1833,  the  Edwards  church  of  North- 
hampton was  organized  ; in  the  closing  of  the  year  1833,  the 
Pondout  Presbyterian  church  was  organized.  In  June  of  that 
eventful  year  a former  pastor  of  one  and  the  present  pastor  of 
the  other  church  named  was  also  born,  and  now  I suspect  I 
have  let  you  into  an  important  secret,  and  you  understand  this 
pastor  spoken  of  has  reached  what  is  commonly  called  the  dead 
line  of  the  ministerial  life,  and  yet  I do  not  propose  to  pass 
over  that  for  some  little  time,  Grod  helping  me. 

I am  reminded  that  while  our  earthly  human  lives  quickly 
pass  and  end,  the  life  of  the  church  continues.  Individuals 
themselves  pass  away.  The  aged,  worn  and  weary,  lay  down 
the  burdens  and  wait  a little  as  in  the  first  of  the  evening  hour 
for  the  call  of  Him  who  changes  the  evening- time  into  the 
morning  dawn,  and  those  in  the  middle  of  life  are  stricken 
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down,  and  those  who  are  young  and  before  whom  appear  pro- 
jects and  plans  which  they  take  up  with  enthusiasm  are  stricken 
down,  but  the  church  lives  on. 

This  church  has  lived  on  for  fifty  years.  If  I may  refer  to 
a single  thing  in  connection  with  my  own  pastorate  I will  call 
up  to  mind  that  which  was  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  thing 
to  us,  and  the  thing  which  pressed  most  upon  our  consciences 
while  we  were  together.  I have  read  of  a prince  who  put 
about  his  prisoners  who  were  condemned  to  death  a certain 
arrangement  which  was  a refinement  of  cruelty.  Placed  in 
a room  with  a movable  ceiling,  every  night  by  the  turn  of  a 
screw  it  would  lower  a little ; every  morning  the  ceiling  had 
come  a little  nearer  to  the  floor,  and  thus  day  after  day  the 
ceiling  descended  until,  in  darkness  and  horror,  life  was 
crushed  out  of  the  wretched  victims.  There  was  a time  when 
it  seemed  that  we  were  shut  in  beneath  a load  that  each  year 
descended  a little  nearer  to  us,  a little  less  of  light  was  seen, 
a little  less  of  the  invigorating  air  of  heaven  came  in  as  the 
weight  descended,  until,  at  length,  this  church,  in  the  strength 
of  a great  Christian  purpose,  lifted  itself  to  the  full  height  of 
grand  endeavor,  threw  off  the  burden,  let  in  the  light,  let  in  the 
air,  and  began  life  anew,  and  to  this  day  you  are  experienc- 
ing the  benefit  of  that  deed.  For  that  day  and  that  deed  we 
may  rejoice  and  thank  God. 

I must  not  detain  you.  Standing  here,  it  is  very  natural  to 
fall  into  a kind  of  preaching  manner.  I remember  to  have 
heard  of  a good  Methodist  brother  who  gave  out  his  text,  and 
then  said : “ Brethren,  I propose  to  draw  from  this  passage 
three  points  of  doctrine;”  and  I want  to  present  three  points 
before  leaving  you,  and  they  are  these : First,  look  upward, 
keep  the  upwTard  look.  Life  and  light,  power,  instruction  and 
joy  for  the  individual  and  for  the  church  are  there.  Keep  the 
upward  look,  but  not  that  alone ; look  forward.  A history 
made  and  lying  back  of  yesterday  is  good,  but  I think  a his- 
tory lying  before  us  to  be  made  is  better.  Memory  is  good, 
but  hope  and  resolve  made  strong,  it  may  be  by  grateful  mem- 
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or y,  is  better.  To  commemorate  deeds  done  is  well ; to  do 
the  deeds  of  the  present,  and  the  larger  deeds  of  the  future  is 
better.  Look  forward,  then.  The  church  that  has  reached  its 
fiftieth  year  has  only  got  good  vantage  ground  and  power  for 
the  future.  While  grateful  for  the  past,  be  zealous  for  the 
future.  There  are  better  things  in  the  future  then  there  have 
been  iq  the  past;  there  will  nevehbe  any  better  revelation  for 
you,  but  there  may  be  an  appropriation  of  God’s  truth  ; there 
will  never  be  any  better  God  for  you,  but  that  God  and  the 
law  of  God  may  be  taken  into  your  hearts  and  become  a living 
principle,  embodying  itself  in  perfect  righteousness  and  more 
beautiful  grace  and  beneficence  of  love ; there  will  never  be 
any  better  redemption,  but  the  redemption  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  may  be  taken  more  fully  into  your  hearts  until  you  are 
more  perfectly  redeemed  from  sin ; there  will  never  be  any 
better  service,  but  it  may  be  renewed  in  the  inspiration  of  a 
better  love.  Then  look  forward ; and  third,  look  outward. 
Look  outward  in  full  sympathy  and  in  the  spirit  of  largest 
fellowship  over  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; outward 
over  the  whole  earth,  for  the  world  is  the  field,  and,  as  things 
are  to-day,  every  church  stands  in  the  very  center  of  the  world, 
with  a grand  possibility  through  its  radiating  influence,  send- 
ing out  its  endeavors  and  powers  through  and  around  the 
globe.  Thus,  look  upward,  look  forward  and  outward,  and 
this  church  shall  have  a grander  history  in  the  next  fifty  years 
than  in  the  last ; and  all  our  thankfulness  in  the  past  now 
gathers  up  into  a prayer  for  the  future  of  this  church. 

Rev.  Dr.  Magee: — Now  we  have  only  to  stand  a moment 
in  the  light  reflected  from  all  these  words  of  wisdom  that  have 
fallen  upon  us,  and  lift  our  hearts  in  grateful  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  them  all.  There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a spice  of  hero- 
ism in  a congregation  that  can  sit  five  and  a half  solid  hours 
and  listen  to  speaking  without  wincing ; and  it  is  only  the 
magic  of  the  words  spoken  that  could  hold  their  hearts. 

Now,  at  the  closing  of  these  exercises  of  commemoration 
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and  thanksgiving,  I would  ask  that  God’s  blessing  shall  rest 
upon  you,  and  that  all  the  kind  wishes  expressed  by  the  good 
men  of  God  who  have  spoken  may  be  realized  in  your  hearts, 
in  your  lives  and  in  the  future  of  the  church.  God  bless  you. 
I would  make  you  rich  of  the  coin  of  my  heart ; may  the 
love  and  benediction  of  the  Heavenly  Father  rest  sweetly  over 
you  always. 


The  following  letters  were  read,  from  Rev.  E.  D.  Ledyard, 
a former  pastor,  and  other  friends  of  the  church : 

Letter  from  Rev.  E.  D.  Ledyard. 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Your  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Rondout  Presby- 
terian church  was  duly  received,  and  I deeply  regret  that  my 
family  and  myself  cannot  be  with  you  upon  this  interesting 
occasion. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  speak  of  the  six  and  a half  years 
during  which  I was  the  pastor  of  the  church  as  being  more 
important  than  any  other  equal  number  of  years  in  its  half 
century  of  existence,  but  my  ministerial  brethren  will  excuse 
me  for  saying  that  they  were  very  important  years  for  me. 
They  stand  out  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  my 
life.  You  were  my  first  love.  To  you  I came  fresh  from 
the  theological  seminary,  and  you  taught  me,  I verily  believe, 
more  than  I taught  you.  I can  never  forget  your  kindness, 
and  forbearance,  and  helpfulness  while  I was  learning  as 
preacher  and  pastor  to  put  the  instructions  of  the  theological 
seminary  into  practical  operation  among  you.  Never  can  I 
forget  your  kindness,  manifested  in  a thousand  ways.  If  my 
little  son  Walter  ever  becomes  a minister,  and  his  mother  does 
not  send  him  off  as  a foreign  missionary,  I want  him  to  go  to 
Princeton  Seminary  and  then  straight  to  Rondout ; that  is,  of 
course,  if  Dr.  Magee  is  not  still  there.  I am  only  sorry  that 
10 
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lie  cannot  be  ordained  where  I was ; that  is,  in  front  of  the 
pulpit  in  the  old  yellow  church  across  the  way. 

I greatly  regret  my  inability  to  be  with  you  on  W ednesday, 
because  I would  serve  as  a sort  of  connecting  link  between  the 
old  church  and  the  new,  or  rather  as  a plank  on  which  the 
history  of  the  church  and  of  the  pastorates  might  pass  from 
the  times  of  the  former  to  those  of  the  latter ; for  I was  the 
last  pastor  to  serve  in  the  old  church,  and  I laid  the  corner- 
stone and  was  a member  of  the  building  committee,  and 
almost  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  new.  No  other  pas- 
tor, perhaps,  will  tell  how  near  you  were  to  having  an  iron 
church,  outside  as  well  as  inside,  and  how  you  were  saved 
from  it  by  the  timely  burning  up  of  the  Brooklyn  church 
which  was  serving  as  our  model.  Yes,  I could  appreciate 
equally  well,  if  I could  be  with  you,  the  references  of  Bro- 
thers Phillips  and  Irvin  to  the  good  old  times  in  the  church 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  and  those  of  Brothers  Clark 
and  Magee  to  the  good  new  times  in  your  present  handsome 
building.  And  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  day  of  your  anni- 
versary, November  14,  is  my  wedding  day.  I should  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  saying  a few  words  in  praise  of  the  men 
who  were  wise  enough  to  select  that  particular  day  for  the 
organization  of  the  church. 

Nearly  ten  years  have  passed  since  I was  your  pastor,  and 
yet  you  will  see  from  the  pleasantries  in  which  I have  per- 
mitted myself  to  indulge,  that  I do  not  begin  to  count  myself 
as  a stranger  among  you.  Your  names  and  faces  are  as  fresh 
in  my  memory  as  yesterday,  and  your  individual  welfare  and 
your  grand  work  for  the  Master  have  still  my  tender  interest 
and  my  fervent  prayer. 

May  God  bless  you,  one  and  all,  and  enable  you  to  exert  an 
influence  which  shall  be  felt,  not  only  for  another  half  century, 
but  to  the  end  of  time. 
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Letter  from  Rev.  Thomas  Reeves. 

Matteawan,  N.  Y. 

The  invitation  to  attend  the  semi-centennial  services  of  the 
Rondont  Presbyterian  Church  is  received.  It  gives  me  real 
regret  to  write  that  an  engagement  to-morrow  evening  will  de- 
prive me  of  the  pleasure,  which  I would  greatly  value,  of  being 
with  you. 

I would  express  my  deep  interest  in  your  happy  anniversary. 
It  gathers  and  places  in  review  many  precious  blessings  from 
the  Lord,  many  noble  deeds  done  in  his  service,  many  tender 
memories  of  saintly  ones,  who  have  brightened  and  benefited 
your  community,  and  have  now  passed  into  the  heavenly 
service  and  reward.  The  fifty  years  of  your  church5  s life  are 
like  golden  caskets,  studded  outwardly  with  sparkling  gems, 
and  filled  with  fragrant  spices.  You  have  been  deficient  in  no 
part  of  the  great  work  of  the  Lord ; in  Sabbath  worship,  in 
Christian  conference,  and  mutual  aid  and  prayer,  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young,  in  the  benevolent  enterprises  near  you,  and 
in  the  great  interests  of  Christ’s  kingdom  abroad,  you  have 
accomplished  a great  work,  and  have  stimulated  a like  interest 
and  vigor  in  the  churches  of  our  own  and  other  denominations. 

I rejoice  that  God’s  blessing  has  been  yours,  and  that  He  is 
with  you  now,  and  I pray  that  your  dear  church  may  be  pros- 
pered in  the  time  to  come  far  beyond  the  highest  prosperity  of 
the  past. 

Letter  from  Elder  Tyler  H.  Abbey. 

Watkins,  N.  Y. 

Your  esteemed  favor  inviting  me  to  join  you  in  a semi- 
centennial commemoration  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ron- 
dout  the  1 1th  and  14th  inst.  is  received.  It  would  afford  me 
much  pleasure  to  revisit  the  scenes  and  revive  the  recollections 
of  1836  and  7,  when,  in  my  youthful  vigor,  I first  became 
acquainted  with  your  society,  and  engaged  in  Sabbath  school 
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and  other  Christian  work  with  pastor  Riley,  brethren  Young, 
Terry,  Osterhoudt,  Crane  and  others,  not  forgetting  my  dear 
sister,  Mrs  North,  who  was  my  constant  companion,  but  who 
now,  with  most  of  those  others,  has  joined  the  society  of  the 
blessed  — and  when  again  in  1841,  2 and  3,  with  my  young 
family,  I not  only  renewed  my  relations,  but  with  brethren 
Crane  and  Decker  took  the  responsibility  of  an  Elder  in  the 
Church,  which,  then  weak,  has  since  become  so  much  of  a 
power  for  good  in  that  community.  The  acquaintance,  thus 
commenced,  has  somewhat  continued,  and,  although  not  a fre- 
quent visitor,  it  has  been  with  much  interest  that  I have,  from 
time  to  time,  learned  of  your  Christian  activity  and  successful 
heralding  of  the  gospel  through  those  appointed  agencies  of 
our  Church,  whereby  not  only  so  much  of  Christian  civilization 
has  been  brought  home  to  benighted  nations,  but  so  much  of 
Christian  comfort  and  joy  have  entered  human  hearts  and  opened 
up  to  perishing  sinners  the  gates  of  endless  joy. 

The  events  of  the  half  century  now  to  be  reviewed,  abound 
with  interest  and  instruction,  the  details  of  which,  by  those  who 
will  so  happily  present  them  on  this  occasion,  it  seems  like  a 
loss  to  forego,  yet,  in  my  present  state  of  health,  with  sincere 
expressions  of  regret  and  regards,  I must  excuse  my  absence 
and  expect  only  to  enjoy  something  of  them  in  a review  of  the 
records. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Camp  of  St.  Johns  Episcopal  church,  Rev. 
Johnston  Myers,  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Sharp,  Hon.  Wm.  S.  Kenyon, 
Hon.  Reuben  Bernard  and  many  others  also  expressed  their 
regrets  at  not  being  able  to  be  present. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL  POEM. 


’ Twas  fifty  years  ago, 

Only  a span  compared  with  centuries  old, 

Yet  long  when  measured  by  the  change  these  years 
Have  wrought.  Our  thriving,  enterprising  mart 
Well  builded  o’er  and  stretching  far  and  wide 
Its  shaded  streets  and  ample  avenues, 

With  crowded  wharves  and  steamers  swift  and  strong, 
And  teeming  life  and  busy  hum  of  trade, 

With  handsome  churches,  schools  and  cultured  homes, 
Was  but  a hamlet  then,  with  here  and  there 
Along  the  Strand  or  on  the  rugged  hill 
Beyond  a building  plain  of  wood  or  stone . 

But  in  those  scattered*  homes  were  Christian  hearts 
Whose  faith  and  sympathies  were  one  ; who  loved 
The  Master’s  work  and  sought  to  know  His  will, 
Whose  prayer  was  day  by  day,  “ Thy  kingdom  come, 
And  not  my  will  but  Thine,  O Lord,  be  done  ! ” 

Their  homes,  and  then  the  little  school-house  on 
The  rocks  supplied  the  only  church  they  had  ; 

And  there  they  worshipped  with  their  little  ones 
In  simple  faith  their  father’s  God  and  ours. 

They  bowed  in  prayer  and  sang  their  hymns  of  praise. 
And  talked  together  often  of  their  plans, 

Desires  and  purposes.  They  longed  to  found 
A Church  of  Christ,  a true  and  living  branch , 

And  build  a House  of  God.  We  see  them  now, 

A band  of  godly  men  and  women  too, 

With  heads  uncovered,  bowed  before  the  Lord , 

Serene  of  heart  and  radiant  with  trust ; 

They  ask  for  wisdom,  grace  and  help  divine, 

To  plant  the  germ  which  all  the  coming  years 
Should  grow  and  bloom  and  bear  immortal  fruit. 

The  sainted  Wurts  and  Young  and  Endicott 
And  Terry,  all  in  glory  now,  were  there, 

And  others'too,  as  fervent  in  their  zeal, 

Whose  unremembered  names  we  fain  would  speak 
With  gratitude.  Alas  ! no  record  left 
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Behind  reveals  the  sixteen  honored  names 
First  traced  upon  the  roll  of  membership. 

They  little  knew  nor  little  dreamed  what  change 
These  fruitful  years  would  bring,  what  destiny 
They  served,  what  broad  and  sure  foundations  laid 
For  future  growth,  what  precious  seed  they  sowed 
For  other  hands  to  reap  in  later  years. 

No  sculptured  marble  tells  the  deeds  they  wrought, 
Nor  scroll  of  fame  records  their  humble  worth. 

Thus  cradled  at  its  birth  in  faith  and  prayer, 

The  infant  church  of  fifty  years  ago 
Began  its  long  career  of  usefulness  ; 

The  Father’s  unremitting  care  has  nursed 
Through  all  these  fleeting  years  its  tender  growth, 
Bestowed  unnumbered  blessings  o’er  its  way, 

And  guarded  sacredly  its  destiny. 

In  time  the  House  of  Worship  they  had  planned, 

Was  built  and  dedicated  to  the  Lord 
With  solemn  service,  gratitude  and  joy; 

And  long  and  faithfully  they  worshipped  there. 

What  sacrifice  it  cost,  what  earnest  toil, 

What  faith,  what  trust  sublime,  we  ne’er  shall  know. 
An  honored  few  who  shared  that  noble  work, 

In  early  manhood’s  strength , still  linger  here 
Like  ripened  autumn  leaves  upon  the  trees 
When  swept  by  wintry  winds.  They’re  here  to-night, 
With  kindling  eye  and  beaming  countenance, 

And  share  with  us  these  glad  festivities. 

Long  may  their  venerable  forms  be  seen 
Among  the  worshippers  assembled  here , 

And  soft  the  golden  sunset  of  their  lives  ; 

And  when  the  evening  shadows  deepen  o’er 
Their  failing  years  unfaltering  be  their  trust, 

And  bright  their  crowns  when  gathered  home  at  last. 

The  fifty  years,  with  noiseless  step,  have  passed  ; 

The  long  anticipated  day  has  come 

With  all  its  promised  joy,  its  cherished  hopes. 

Ring  out  the  welcome  loud  and  clear,  let  all 
Unite  in  this  our  festive  jubilee. 

With  speech  and  song  and  fitting  services. 

We  celebrate  to-night  the  natal  hour 

When  half  a century  ago  this  church 

Began  its  sturdy  growth.  The  skies  are  bright, 
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The  golden  sunset  fading  o’er  the  western  hills 
At  close  of  day,  and  bathing  valley,  plain 
And  mountain  side  with  floods  of  amber  light, 

The  crimson  curtains  of  the  sky  all  tinged 
With  changing  hues  of  gold,  the  silent  stars 
Arrayed  in  majesty  and  glittering  on 
The  far  off  bosom  of  the  upper  deep 
Like  pearls  of  light  on  heaven’s  templed  arch, 

All  hail  with  joy  this  bright  auspicious  hour. 

But  though  our  cup  of  thankfulness  is  full 
And  running  o’er  for  blessings  oft  received 
And  mercies  past,  there’s  mingled  sadness  too 
As  we  recall  the  well-remembered  days 
Of  old.  What  tender  memories  are  stirred, 

What  silent  strings  and  broken  chords  are  touched, 
What  long-forgotten  scenes  lived  o’er  again. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  fifty  years  ago, 

Who  played  upon  the  green  or  climbed  the  rocks 
And  hills  in  search  of  bud  and  early  bloom, 

Are  grown  to  stately  men  and  matrons  grave, 

With  silvered  hair,  and  scattered  far  and  wide. 

The  dear  old  church  our  fathers  proudly  reared, 

With  steeple  tall  and  architecture  plain, 

Old  fashioned  windows  rattling  in  the  wind, 

And  fractured  bell  whose  tones  we  knew  so  well, 

Still  stands  across  the  way  a monument, 

Deserted  now,  yet  full  of  hallowed  memories. 

Again  we  swing  its  massive  doors  and  tread 
The  long-forsaken  aisles  with  buoyant  step  ; 

Once  more  we  sit  in  our  accustomed  pews 
And  look  the  congregation  o’er  again  ; 

We  hear  the  preacher’s  voice,  his  solemn  words, 

The  fervent  prayer,  the  choir,  the  grand  old  hymns 
They  sang.  And,  as  our  fancy  dreams,  we  see 
The  mystic  curtains  of  the  sky  that  veil 
The  spirit  world  from  our’s,  drawn  gently  back 
By  hands  unseen,  while  shadowy  forms  of  those 
We  loved  who  long  have  slept  the  dreamless  sleep 
Appear,  like  wanderers  long  absent  from 
The  early  home  returned.  We  almost  hear 
The  rustling  of  their  shining  garments  as 
O’er  golden  pavements  of  the  upper  courts 
They  sweep  with  noiseless  step,  and  catch  the  strains 
Of  rapturous  song  that  burst  from  angel  choirs. 
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We  clasp  the  hands  long  folded  to  their  rest, 

We  hear  the  voice,  the  song,  the  merry  laugh, 

Long  hushed  in  silence  deep,  and  catch  the  gleam 
Of  sparkling  eye  long  quenched  in  peaceful  sleep. 

We  see  the  children,  brought  by  loving  hands, 
Presented  to  the  Lord,  in  faith  baptized  ; 

Young  men  and  maidens  fair  with  plighted  love 
Before  the  altar  stand  with  beating  hearts  ; 

We  hear  the  solemn  marriage  service  read, 

The  low  response,  the  vows  of  faithful  love  ; 

We  see  the  sad  procession  moving  up 

The  aisle  with  measured  step,  the  casket  laid 

With  tender  hands  before  the  sacred  desk  ; 

We  hear  the  sermon  full  of  sympathy, 

The  earnest  prayer  replete  with  tenderness; 

We  see  the  lengthened  line  file  slowly  by 
The  casket,  gaze  with  reverential  look 
Upon  the  pallid  features  of  the  dead, 

The  last  and  lingering  look  of  fondest  love, 

The  falling  tears,  the  bitter,  bitter  grief. 

Within  those  sacred  walls  what  earnest  words 
Have  rung,  what  eloquence,  what  fervent  prayer, 

What  deep  solicitude  for  souls  unsaved, 

What  inspiration  given  for  higher  aims 
And  purposes,  and  purer,  better  lives. 

In  answer  to  the  pleading  prayer  of  faith, 

What  scenes  of  interest  were  witnessed  there 
When  God’s  sweet  spirit  moved  with  wond’rous  power, 
Upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men. 

Awakened  sinners,  filled  with  sense  of  guilt, 

Find  joy  and  comfort  in  His  pardoning  grace  ; 

Confess  before  the  world  their  faith  in  Christ, 

And  then,  with  reverential  hearts,  surround 
The  blessed  table  of  our  Lord  and  share 
With  all  believing  ones  the  bread  and  wine. 

The  pastors,  Mason,  Sayre  and  Reiley,  Carle 
And  Phillips,  Irvin,  Ledyard,  noble  men, 

Before  our  vision  in  succession  rise. 

And  preach  their  faithful  sermons  o’er  again. 

Each  look  and  each  peculiar  tone  of  voice, 

Their  varied  style,  we  vividly  recall. 

We  fain  would  linger  with  these  memories 
So  full  of  precious  interest  to  us, 

But  leave  them  with  the  dreams  of  other  days. 
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They’re  here  to-night ! a glorious  company 
Of  those  whose  steps  once  echoed  in  these  courts, 

Whose  pilgrim  feet  have  safely  crossed  the  flood 
To  stand  on  fairer  shores  ; their  angel  forms 
Bend  fondly  o’er  this  bright  memorial  scene, 

And  mingle  in  these  grateful  services. 

O God . preserve  this  sacred  church  of  thine  ; 

Build  up  its  walls,  enlarge  its  boundaries  ; 

Let  no  unhallowed  hands  its  faith  assail, 

Or  mar  the  beauty  of  its  simple  trust ; 

Let  benedictions  in  profusion  fall, 

Along  its  pathway  through  the  lengthening  years. 

Here  let  it  stand  through  ages  yet  to  come, 

A beacon-light  to  warn  the  tempest-tossed, 

And  guide  to  shores  of  everlasting  peace. 

Here  may  our  children’s  children  worship  too 
With  fervent  zeal,  be  faithful  to  their  trust, 

And  then  transmit  the  precious  heritage 
Unmarred  through  all  the  generations  down. 

So  let  us  live  ; so  let  our  work  be  done 
That  when  the  metronome  of  time  shall  beat 
The  century  done,  the  rounded  hundred  years 
Of  life  and  growth,  and  others  gather  here. 

Perchance  as  we  have  done  to-night,  to  celebrate 
With  festive  joy  the  full  centennial  year. 

Though  we  with  folded  hands  be  laid  to  rest, 

Our  names,  the  work  we  wrought,  the  souls  we  led 
To  Christ,  shall  live  in  fragrant  memory  ; 

Be  stars  of  light  in  our  immortal  crown. 

D.  Brainerd  Abbey. 
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ANNIVERSARY  HYMN. 


[Written  for  the  Occasion.] 

[Sung  to  the  tune  of  “Jerusalem  the  Golden.”] 


0,  JESUS  of  our  worship, 

O,  centre  of  our  love, 

What  years  of  benediction 
Have' fallen  from  above, 

Upon  tlie'lengthening  pathway 
Down  which  Thy  people  trod. 
Who,  gathering  here  to  worship, 
Are  gathered  now  to  God . 

We  stand  before  Thee,  Jesus, 

We  sing  thy  praise  to-night, 
Where  sang  the  saints  before  us 
Who  stand  in  burning  light. 
They  strike  their  harps  celestial 
Adown  the  track  of  years, 

That  beat  amid  these  arches 
They  reared  with  toil  and  tears. 

See  Lord,  Thy  people  bowing 
Beneath  the  templed  skies  ! 
Beneath  the  lamps  celestial 
They  offer  sacrifice. 

They  pour  their  heart’s  devotion, 
And  sing  the  songs  of  old, 

That  they  may  ring  in  heaven 
Amid  those  harps  of  gold. 

Accept,  O Christ ! the  incense 
Of  these  enraptured  hearts. 
That  climbs  along  the  praises 
Our  adoration  starts. 

O,  fair,  fair  courts^of  splendor  ! 

O,  palace  of  the  King ! 

No  pearl,  nor  gem  can  measure 
The  joy  of  entering. 


Irving  Magee. 
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wrst  Corinthians , xvi. : 13-14 — “ Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you 
[ like  men,  be  strong.  Let  all  your  things  be  done  with  charity  (or,  let  all  that 


[ you  do  be  done  i?i  love.)” 

■These  are  strong-  words,  earnest  words, 
ferave  words,  true  words.  Paul’s  love 
for  the  Corinthian  church  is  so  deep  that 
fee  throws  his  whole  soul  into  these  clos- 
ing words  of  exhortation.  Consider 
Fhat  he  says.  “Watch  ye.”  They  were 
lurrounded  by  vigorous  and  powerful 
tnemies.  Conflict  and  opposition  were 
Inevitable,  and  they  must  be  ever  on  the 
llert  lest  these  spiritual  adversaries 
tain  an  advantage  over  them.  Do  not 
fall  asleep  on  your  post,  or  before  you 
Ire  conscious  of  danger  you  will  be  over- 
lome,  but  “watch  ye.”  Moreover,  they 
lere  beset  by  false  teachers  who 
iandled  the  word  of  God  deceitfully;  so 
ft  tells  them  to  “stand  fast  in  the  faith.” 
EPhe  great  central  truths  of  the  Christian 
faith  should  be  thought  of  as  settled, 
ind  among  Christians  no  longer  matters 
bf  debate.  The  great  truths  of  the  Word 
Eke  Repentance  and  Faith  and  Salvation 
from  sin,  and  the  Atonement  and  Re- 
generation and  the  Resurrection  are  so 
■early  taught  that  it  is  not  only  useless, 
lut  harmful  to  be  always  calling  them 
in  question.  Besides,  the  circumstances 
jrf  the  Corinthians  called  for  great  cour- 
age, so  he  says  to  them,  “quit  you  like 
men.”  They  had  much  to  withstand, 
phere  was  not  only  the  contempt  of  the 
learned,  but  the  persecutions  of  the 
gowerful.  Unless  they  were  “steadfast, 
ftimovable,  always  abounding  in  the 
>vork  of  the  Lord,”  true  soldiers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  they  would  certainly  be 
lurned  aside  from  the  faith.  To  this  he 


added  another  exhortation:  “Be  strong.” 
Not  only  courage,  but  strength  would  be 
needed  to  withstand  their  enemies  and 
to  endure  patiently  the  trials  which  were 
sure  to  come  upon  them.  Then,  remem- 
bering how  factious  and  disorderly  tbh 
church  of  his  love  was,  he  says:  “Let 
that  you  do  be  done  in  love.”  Let  love 
prevail  in  your  hearts,  in  your  homes, 
in  your  assemblies,  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  and  especially  in  your  relations  to 
one  another  as  Christians.  See  to  it  that 
there  is  that  spirit  of  long  suffering  and 
kindness  and  forgiveness  and  humility 
and  self-sacrifice  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  life  of  the  true  Christian.  Ob- 
viously, these  exhortations',  of  the  great 
apostle  were  particularly  applicable  to 
the  church  of  God  in  the  city  of  Corinth. 
But  they  are  for  us  as  well  as  for  them. 
In  them  God  speaks  to>  his  church  in 
every  age,  and  especially  to  the  church 
of  to-day,  to  his  church  now  and  here. 
Listen:  “Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the 
faith;  quit  you  like  men,  be  strong.  Let 
all  that  you  do  be  done  in  love.”  We 
turn  tc-day  a new  leaf  in  our  church  life. 
We  re-enter  this  sanctuary,  so  complete, 
so  beautiful  and  so  attractive.  Our 
hearts  are  full  of  thanksgiving  and  of 
joy.  I wish  to.  review  somewhat  the  his- 
tory of  our  church,  to  study  our  duties 
and  our  responsibilities,  both  in  the  light 
of  the  past  and  of  the  text.  I would 
gather  from  the  word  of  the  living  God 
and  from  our  own  church  history  such 
instruction  and  such  inspiration  as  will 
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prepare  the  way  for  the  highest  effi- 
ciency and  fruitfulness  in  our  church 
life. 

This  Presbyterian  church  and  Rondout 
have  grown  together.  The  church  and 
the  town  have  really  the  same  birthday, 
so  that  to  study  the  history  of  the  one 
is  to  study  also  the  history  of  the  other. 
The  year  1829  is  a memorable  year,  both 
in  the  life  of  the  town  and  of  the 
church.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson 
canal  was  begun  in  July,  1825,  and  com- 
pleted in  October,  1828.  The  first  ship- 
ment of  coal  was  made  to  this  place 
in  1829.  Mr.  Walter  B.  Crane,  who  came 
to  Rondout  early  in  the  summer  of  1829, 
said  in  his  reminiscences  at  the  semi- 
centennial celebration  that  at  that  time 
there  was  but  one  steamboat  running  in 
the  creek.  It  made  two  trips  a week 
from  Wilbur,  which  was  then  called 
Twaalfskill.  He  crossed  from  Rhine- 
beck  to  Kingston  Point  by  a horse-boat 
and  reached  the  town  by  what  is  now 
known  as  Delaware  avenue.  Rondout 
then  had  ten  or  twelve  dwelling  houses, 
two  or  three  stores,  with  a population  of 
about  one  hundred  people,  of  whom 
about  one-half  were  journeymen  ship 
carpenters  and  not  permanent  residents 
of  the  place.  At  that  time  “The  Old 
First”  was  the  only  church  in  either 
Rondout  or  Kingston,  and  for  all  re- 
ligious privileges  the  people  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  upper  portion  of  the 
town.  But  the  opening  of  the  canal 
brought  men  of  enterprise  and  consecra- 
tion, men  who  felt  the  need  of  direct 
and  earnest  Christian  effort,  who  were 
indeed  “laborers  together  with  God.” 
The  beginning  of  our  church  was  in  the 
Sunday  school,  which  was  organized 
August  16,  1829.  There  were  present  at 
that  first  session  of  the  school  forty- 
seven  persons — thirteen  teachers  and 
thirty-four  scholars.  This  first  session 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  a boarding  house 
which  stood  on  the  dock  about  where 
Dr.  Kennedy’s  buildings  now  are.  The 
school  was  afterward  held  in  a stone 
house,  known  as  the  “farmhouse”  of 
Mr.  Abram  Hasbrouck,  which  must  have 
been  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  knitting 
mill.  Then  it  was  moved  into  the  new 
schoolhouse,  which  had  been  built  for 
religious  as  well  as  for  school  purposes 
and  which  was  located  on  a rocky  up- 
lift in  Wurts  street,  just  in  front  of  this 
church,  and  then  in  1834  into  the  base- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  church  on  the 
site  of  our  former  church.  The  superin- 


tendents were  in  the  order  of  their  sen 
ice  Benjamin  J.  Seward,  brother  <j 
Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Sewar^ 
George  W.  Endicott,  Alexander  Snydet 
Richard  Bolton,  Thomas  Y oung.  Walter  i 
Crane  succeeded  Mr.  Young  in  1840  an 
until  the  time  of  his  death  in  Septembei 
1887,  a period  of  forty-seven  year) 
served  the  school  most  faithfully  ari 
efficiently  as  its  superintendent  an 
leader.  Mr.  D.  Brainerd  Abbey  su 
ceeded  him,  and  has  continued  the  b< 
loved  superintendent  of  the  school  j 
this  time.  Our  Sunday  school  was  m 
only  the  mother  of  many  other  Sundst 
schools,  but  the  mother  of  our  church  & 
well.  From  1829  to  1833  the  town  hsj 
grown  rapidly.  The  advantages  and  ri 
sources  of  the  place  were  so  manifel 
that  it  soon  became  an  attractive  and  i: 
creasing  centre  of  population.  As  tl 
town  grew,  the  people  felt  more  ar 
more  the  need  of  a church  organizatid 
and  church  privileges.  On  the  thii 
Sabbath  of  June,  1833,  the  Rev.  Jot 
Mason  preached  in  the  school  hous 
The  people  were  full  of  interest  and  ei 
thusiasm,  and  he  was  immediately  i\ 
vited  to  continue  his  labors  and  orgaj 
ize  a church.  July  9,  1833,  a meeting  ws 
held  in  the  school  house  on  the  rockt 
The  result  was  a decision  to  build  \ 
new  church,  and  Maurice  Wurts,  S: 
Abram  Hasbrouck,  John  Fergusoi  § 
George  W.  Endicott,  Edwin  H.  Bolto  h 
Alexander  Snyder  and  Walter  B.  Crai 
were  appointed  to  act  as  trustees  ar  |j] 
building  committee  of  the  new  churc  |g 
Five  weeks  later,  August  12,  an  agre  )a 
ment  was  made  with  Paoli  Brooks  f<  jr 
the  erection  of  a suitable  building  for  ; Ik 
Presbyterian  church.  The  corner-sto^ » 
was  laid  with  fitting  ceremonies  on  tl  ta 
8th  day  of  October,  and  the  first  churc*  lr 
edifice  of  the  Rondout  Presbyterit 
Church  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  tl  ^ 
worship  of  Almighty  God  on  the  19]  |g 
day  of  June,  1834.  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  M e 
son  of  New  York  preached  the  sermo  ^ 
ReA^.  Dr.  Gosman  of  Kingston  off  ere  e 
the  dedicatory  prayer.  The  cost  of  th  ^ 
first  church  building  in  Rondout,  wit  [j, 
out  the  tower,  wrhich  was  added  late  ^ 
was  about  $5,000.  The  consecration  ai  n(J 
zeal  and  self-sacrifice  which  were  neceSei 
sary  to  secure  so  large  a sum  at  th  r01] 
early  day  must  have  been  very  greS  L 
Before  any  church  organization  hi;  [0l] 
been  effected,  the  resolution  was  tak^  t j 
to  build  the  new  church.  The  mea)  ^ 
were  provided  and  the  work  begun  bj  ^ 
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re  our  beloved  church  had  an  organ- 
lad  existence.  November  1,  1833,  the 
turch  was  organized  in  the  school 
mse  on  the  rocks,  where  they  were 
en  worshiping,  with  sixteen  members, 
itiomas  Young  and  Phineas  Terry  were 
losen  as  ruling  elders.  The  new  pastor 
| as  ordained  and  installed  November 
ith.  The  Rondout  Presbyterian  Church, 
ihich  was  to  have  such  a large  place 
the  life  and  growth  of  the  town,  was 
»w  a fact.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
her  church  in  Rondout.  There  was  a 
[teth odist  class  formed  in  1833,  but 
le  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Ron- 
out  was  not  incorporated  until  1841, 
id  the  Baptist  church  not  until  1842, 
id  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  not 
itil  1849. 

I wish  to  speak  here  of  two  men  who 
ere  both  among  the  founders  of  the 
lurch,  men  to  whom  under  . God 
re  church  owes  a great  debt.  I re- 
:r  to  Maurice  Wurts  and  Walter 
, Crane.  For  the  site  of  the  first 
lurch  building  and  of  the  old 
arsonage  the  society  was  indebted  to 
re  favor  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
i.na.1  company,  which  favor  and  like 
ivors  to  other  churches  were  inspired 
nd  directed  by  Mr.  Wurts.  He  was  a 
oble  and  generous  Christian  man.  One 
ho  stood  side  by  side  with  him  in  the 
ork  of  the  church  speaks  of  him  thus: 
His  wise  counsels,  judicious  manage- 
lent,  together  with  his  liberality,  en- 
bled  us  to  complete  our  church  build- 
ig,  which  could  not  have  been  done  at 
lat  time  without  the  means  he  so  kindly 
irnished.  He  was  truly  a man  of  faith 
rid  prayer.  Though  timid  and  humble, 
^ was  always  in  the  prayer  meetings, 
rady  and  prompt  in  assisting  in  the 
srvioes.  He  was  ready  to  aid  and  in 
empathy  with  any  Christian  enterprise, 
[ways  ready  and  anxious  to  assist  in 
istaining  the  Sabbath  school,  of  which 
s was  for  some  time  a prominent 
acher.”  His  memory  well  deserves  to 
} kept  green  by  this  church  which  he 
ved  so  much  and  served  so  faithfully, 
is  fittingly  perpetuated  in  the  name  of 
le  beautiful  street  on  which  our  church 
id  parsonage  stand.  In  honoring  his 
emory  we  only  honor  one  to  whom 
inor  is  due. 

And  it  is  even  more  fitting  for  us  to 
inor  the  memory  of  Walter  B.  Crane. 

. is  impossible  to  study  the  history  of 
le  church  without  becoming  profoundly 
npressed  with  the  important  place 


which  he  occupied  in  its  life  and  growth. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  church  and  assisted  in  its  organiza- 
tion. He  was  on  the  first  board  of  trus- 
tees and  a member  of  the  first  building 
committee.  From  that  time  until  his 
death,  a period  of  fifty-four  years,  his 
connection  with  the  church  continued 
unbroken.  He  was  a trustee  and  also 
the  chorister  of  the  church  from  its  or- 
ganization in  1833  until  his  death  in  1887. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  treasurer  of 
the  church,  and  during  the  fifty-four 
years  of  his  connection  with  the  church 
he  never  missed  a preparatory  lecture, 
and  he  never  missed  communion  but 
once,  when  he  was  detained  by  illness. 
For  forty-seven  years  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  school,  and  for 
forty-five  years  a Ruling  Elder.  One  who 
had  been  his  pastor,  in  writing  of  him  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  said:  “His  was  a 
full-rounded  life,  the  fourscore  years. 
I recall  his  manifold  labors,  his  ceaseless 
benefactions,  his  many  sacrifices  for  the 
church.  Very  few  have  poured  more  of 
their  life  into  the  life  of  a church  than 
did  Mr.  Crane  through  a period  into  the 
life  of  the  Rondout  Presbyterian  Church 
Service  for  the  church  was  the  habit  of  his 
life  and  the  joy  of  his  heart.  I recall  his 
interest  in  the  poor,  the  generosity  with 
which  he  usjd  his  own  means  for  the 
church,  his  conscientiousness  and  con- 
stancy in  duty.  ‘Good  and  faithful 
servant’  is  the  verdict  of  all  his  asso- 
ciates, and  I doubt  not  of  the  Master  be- 
fore whom  he  has  appeared.”  He  spent 
his  whole  life  in  working  for  Christ  and 
for  his  church,  and  much  of  our  present 
prosperity  is  unquestionably  due  to  his 
fidelity  and  zeal.  The  tablet  erected  to 
his  memory  in  our  chapel  is  a most  ap- 
propriate recognition  of  his  valuable 
services  to  the  church.  To  keep  the 
memory  of  his  faithful  and  noble  life  and 
worthily  to  honor  it  is  I know  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  certainly  is  the  privilege,  of 
us  all.  He  has  joined  the  General  As- 
sembly and  Church  of  the  Firstborn 
on  high,  but  we  praise  God  for  what 
he  did  and  for  what  he  wrought 
during  his  earthly  life.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  announce  to  the  people 
that  an  admirable  and  beautiful  picture 
of  Mr.  Crane  has  been  presented  to  the 
church  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Has- 
brouck  of  Troy.  The  picture  hangs  upon 
the  walls  of  our  session  room,  where  it 
may  be  seen  after  service.  The  gift  Is 
most  fitting  and  acceptable.  We  are  ail 
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so  glad  that  the  face  of  our  beloved 
Elder  Crane  is  to  have  a place  on  the 
walls  of  this  sanctuary.  Our  hearts  are 
full  of  gratitude  for  the  loving  offering. 
The  picture  is  not  only  a treasure  in  it- 
self, but  because  it  will  help  the  church 
as  the  years  run  to  treasure  the  mem- 
ory of  this  noble  and  consecrated  life. 

I have  spoken  of  these  two  names  of 
founders  of  our  church  as  especially 
worthy  of  honor  and  grateful  memory, 
and  I would  that  we  knew  much  more 
of  the  sixteen  brave  souls  who  stood  to- 
gether to  form  this  Presbyterian  church 
of  our  life  and  of  our  love,  but  the  rec- 
ords are  so  meagre  that  we  know  the 
names  of  only  a few  of  them.  We  owe 
much  to  them  all,  but  their  names, 
though  not  written  here,  are  written  in 
heaven.  When  the  church  building  was 
completed  the  resources  of  the  congre- 
gation were  so  drained  that  they  were 
only  able  to  pay  their  pastor  $250  a year. 
This  amount  was  supplemented  by  $150 
from  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
making  the  pastor’s  salary  $400.  For 
nine  years,  or  until  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carle 
in  1842,  the  church  received  aid  from  the 
Home  Board,  but  it  then  became  self- 
supporting.  For  twenty  years  the 
church  and  congregation  steadily  in- 
creased until  the  first  church  build- 
ing became  too  small,  and  in  1853 
it  was  enlarged  and  improved  at 
an  expense  of  $3,000.  During  this 
period  the  church  had  made  great 
advancement.  What  its  membership  was 
at  that  date  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do 
know  that  it  had  already  become  a most 
important  factor  in  the  life  and  pros- 
perity of  the  town. 

In  dealing  with  the  memories  of  the 
past  it  is  only  fitting  that  I should  speak 
somewhat  of  those  who  have  served  this 
church  as  pastors. 

The  Rev.  John  Mason  the  first  pastor, 
was  ordained  and  installed  November 
13th,  1833,  and  dismissed  November  10th, 
1835.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a witty, 
brilliant  but  somewhat  erratic  man,  an 
attractive  and  most  interesting  speaker. 
He  died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his 
years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William 
Riley,  a minister  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed church  and  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Hurley,  who  served  the  church  as 
stated  supply  from  August,  1836,  to  April, 
1839.  The  church  seems  to  have  been  de- 
pressed during  his  ministry,  as  only 
twenty-six  communicants  were  added 


Re 


during  his  nearly  three  years  of  service  Is 

Rev.  James  M.  Sayre  was  ordained  ana  rov1 
installed  September  18th,  1839,  and  disi 
missed  in  the  month  of  April,  1842.  Hi  sr®. 
left  the  church  broken  in  health,  wit)  I® 
forty-nine  members,  and  was  never  abl  to 
to  take  up  the  work  of  the  pastoratfW 
afterward. 

Rev.  John  H.  Carle  was  installed  Majfwa 
5th,  1842,  and  dismissed  April  20th,  184'i 
The  record  in  the  trustees’  book  says  ale 
the  close  of  the  first  year:  “His  labor|sir 
have  been  greatly  blessed.  Fifty-nin 
communicants  have  been  added  to  th#ii? 
church,  now  numbering  in  all  one  hun  >ur 
dred  and  eight.”  His  health  and  mini  un 
both  failed  him,  and  he  has  now  beetf® 
dead  for  many  years. 

Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Phillips  became  pas  to 
tor  November  30th,  1847,  and  was  dis|or 
missed  in  April,  1861.  The  pastorate  o 
Mr.  Phillips  was  the  longest  the  churcflor 
has  ever  had.  This  was  a memorabl 
period  in  the  life  of  the  church.  Th  PP 
town  and  the  church  grew  together.  Th!  er< 
pastor  gave  his  whole  life  to  the  work  |-c 
He  was  an  earnest,  aggressive,  loya 
resolute  man.  The  parsonage  was  buil  at 
in  1848  and  the  church  enlargedfr 
made  more  commodious  and  attractiv 
in  every  way  in  1853.  Mr.  Phillips  wa 
greatly  beloved  by  the  church.  Th 
sweet  and  holy  fragrance  of  his  life  i 


with  us  still.  His  name  is  one  whicl  en 


i .01 


we  all  delight  to  honor.  He  entere 
upon  the  rest  and  glory  of  the  other  lif*  to 
May  23d,  1892.  It  seemed  most  fitting  to 
that  he  should  be  buried  where  he  had 
loved  and  prayed  and  labored  so  Ion? 
and  his  body  awaits  the  resurrection  i 
our  own  beautiful  Montrepose  cemetery 
The  Rev.  William  Irvin,  D.  D.,  begat  !hi 
his  work  here  February  Cth,  1862,  and  ild 
was  dismissed  in  May,  1867.  Dr.  Irvii!  to 


was  a most  successful  pastor.  He  w; 


loved  and  trusted  and  honored  by  hi 


people.  He  pushed  forward  the  worl 


to;: 


of  the  church  with  great  earnestness 


Pel 


and  vigor.  It  is  many  years  since  h^ 


left  here,  but  he  is  held  in  loving  mem  h 
ory  by  the  church.  Dr.  Irvin  is  novjfol 
traveling  in  Europe.  }3ei 

Rev.  Edward  D.  Ledyard  was  ordaineotot 
and  installed  August  29th,  1867,  and  dis 


missed  January  13th,  1874.  Mr.  Ledyarc 


was  possessed  of  great  refinement. 


H 


let 


was  pure  and  gentle  and  loving.  The 


3a 


church  was  so.  prospered  under  hi 


Da 


Jot 


ministry  that  the  old  edifice  becarm  ^ 
too  small  for  the  rapidly  growing  con  L. 
gregation,  and  a new  church  building!  la: 
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as  determined  upon.  The  burden 
i roved  too  great  for  the  young  pastor 
nd  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  work 
iare.  The  new  church  was  nearly  ready 
hen  he  went  away.  The  church  gave 
>im  up  with  great  reluctance.  He  is 
ow  Dr.  Ledyard  of  Dansville,  Ky.,  and 
is  name  is  one  which  the  church  will 
Iways  love. 

j Rev.  Isaac  Clark  was  his  successor. 
|[e  was  installed  October  13th,  1874,  and 
lismissed  January  10th,  1882.  Mr.  Clark 
ras  a strong  and  faithful  man.  He 
Dught  to  dig  deep  for  his  spiritual 
>u  nd  at  ions  and  to  lay  them  well.  He 
ame  soon  after  the  new  church  had 
een  occupied  by  the  congregation,  and 
Dund  the  people  oppressed  and  burdened 
nder  debt.  He  spared  neither  effort 
or  sacrifice  to  roll  away  the  stone, 
nd  it  seemed  at  one  time  that  the  great 
fork  had  been  accomplished,  but  both 
astor  and  people  were  doomed  to  dis- 
ppointment.  His  work  is  well  remem- 
bered by  most  of  those  who  are  here 
o-day.  And  no  one  can  mention  the 
ife  and  work  of  Mr.  Clark  here  with- 
ut  great  respect  and  true  affection.  He 
3 now  living  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
3 a professor  in  Howard  university. 
Rev.  Irving  Magee,  D.  D.,  was  in- 
tailed  October  26th,  1882,  and  dismissed 
uly  1st,  1889.  Dr.  Magee  was  a very 
entle  and  lovable  man.  He  was  a 
popular  and  successful  pastor.  The 
hurch  grew  rapidly,  especially  during 
he  first  years  of  his  ministry.  When  he 
eft  the  church  he  was  in  failing  health, 
nd  is  now  an  invalid  living  with  his 
is  ter  in  Valatie. 

The  following  persons  have  served  this 
hurch  or  are  now  serving  it  as  ruling 
lders : 

’homas  Young,  Ordained  Oct.,  1833. 

August,  1834. 
Jan.  8,  1842. 


Sept.  7,  1847. 
June  20,  1850. 

April  11,  1S5S. 
Sept.  20,  1838. 

July  2,  1871. 

May  7,  1873. 
June  27,  1885. 


Turn  as  Terry, 

Stephen  Osterhoudt, 
Valter  B.  Crane, 

*eter  M.  G-.  Decker, 
*yler  H.  Abbey, 
rideon  Ostrander, 
William  H.  De  Groff, 
ohn  P.  Hill, 
leorge  DuBois, 
ohn  McCausland, 
lenry  W.  Couplin, 
’rancis  Powley, 
efferson  McCausland, 
David  F'.  More,  Jr., 
David  B.  Abbey, 
ohn  H.  Deyo, 

Lugustus  W.  Brodhead, 
t.  B.  Van  Wagenen, 
ames  G.  Van  Keuren, 


William  E.  Bunten,  Ordained  June  1,  1390. 
Lambert  J.  DuBois,  “ May  26,  1895. 

Many  of  these  pastors  and  elders  have 
gone  home  to  God.  They  served  their 
generation  by  the  will  of  God,  and  fell 
asleep.  Their  works  follow  them  and 
speak  for  them,  bearing  eloquent  witness 
to  their  love  for  Christ,  to  their  self- 
denying  zeal  and  to  their  earnest  labors 
for  this  church  which  they  loved  and 
served. 

The  church  building  in  which  we  are 
now  assembled  to  worship  God  was  be- 
gun in  1873.  The  old  site  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Abeel  street  was  abandoned  for 
this  which  we  now  occupy.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  June  4,  1873,  and  the 
church  was  occupied  by  the  congrega- 
tion on  the  first  Sabbath  of  April,  1874. 
The  cost  of  the  building,  apart  from  the 
site,  was  $51,280.  The  church  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  which 
was  organized  in  October,  1868,  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Frances  Anderson.  The 
ladies  were  preparing  a missionary  box, 
and  decided  to  organize  as  a Ladies’  Aid 
Society.  The  project  for  the  new  church 
was  soon  brought  forward,  and  when  it 
was  opened  the  ladies  furnished  our 
splendid  organ,  the  carpets,  cushions  and 
furniture.  The  first  president  of  the  so- 
ciety was  Mrs.  John  H.  Deyo  and  the 
second  Miss  Anna  Ludlum.  Mrs.  Patchin 
in  her  address  at  the  Roll-Call  in  1890  said 
that  the  society  in  the  twenty-two  years 
of  its  existence  had  raised  for  the  church 
$19,158,  averaging  nearly  $900  a year  dur- 
ing the  entire  period.  For  the  work  of 
redecorating  the  church,  recarpeting,  re- 
covering the  cushions  and  furniture,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society. 
The  work  has  been  beautifully  and  most 
satisfactorily  done.  Our  sanctuary  is 
clean,  fresh,  beautiful  and  attractive. 
They  have  done  their  work  well,  as  they 
always  do.  They  have  borne  the  entire 
expense  of  the  improvement.  The  church 
owes  them  a great  debt  of  gratitude  for 
their  loving  and  disinterested  and  faith- 
ful service  in  its  behalf.  To  all  who 
have  in  any  way  contributed  to  what  we 
see  and  enjoy  to-day,  our  grateful  praise 
is  due.  Their  work  shows  how  much 
they  love  the  church  and  long  for  its 
prosperity.  I am  sure  that  it  will  be  the 
pleasure  and  the  pride  of  the  people  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  their  noble  ef- 
forts for  the  good  of  the  church  and  the 
glory  of  our  King. 

The  present  officers  of  the  church  are: 
Pastor,  Rev.  Cornelius  Stanton  Stowitts, 
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D.  D.;  Ruling-  Elders,  Jefferson  McCaus- 
land,  David  Brainerd  Abbey,  Augustus 
W.  Brodhead,  Lewis  B.  Van  Wagenen, 
James  G.  Van  Keuren,  William  E.  Bun- 
ten  and  Lambert  J.  Dubois.  The 
trustees  are:  John  R.  Stebbins,  Presi- 

dent; Dr.  David  Kennedy,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Hiram  S.  Terwilliger,  Secretary; 
John  B.  Alliger,  Treasurer;  John  McCul- 
lough, S.  BeGrand  Abbey,  Palmer  Can- 
field,  Amherst  W.  Belcher  and  Remsen 
DuBois.  Our  present  active  membership 
is  474  Our  Church  Bible  School  and  all  our 
church  organizations  are  prosperous  and 
efficient.  The  church  is  united  and 
resolute.  As  we  look  back  on  the  past 
and  into  the  future,  we  thank  God  and 
take  courage. 

What  now  should  be  our  attitude  in 
view  of  this  glorious  history,  and  of  the 
great  things  which  God  hath  wrought 
for  us?  Our  hearts  should  be  full  of 
gratitude  and  joy  because  of  the  good- 
ness and  mercy  of  God.  The  history 
which  we  have  studied  together  this 
morning  is  in  many  respects  a remark- 
able one.  It  is  a history  of  uninter- 
rupted prosperity  and  growth  such  as 
few  churches  have  known.  “God  hath 
done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we 
are  glad.’’  Our  surroundings  are  very 
different  from  those  of  our  fathers  when 
this  church  was  organized,  sixty-two 
years  ago.  There  then  were  small  means, 
a feeble  church  body,  difficulty  and 
hardship  as  they  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  future.  At  that  time  Rondout 
was  just  a hamlet.  The  great  resources 
of  the  Rondout  valley  were  only  begin- 
ning to  be  understood.  The  number  of 
those  interested  in  religious  things  was 
small,  and  to  maintain  stated  religious 
worship  was  quite  a different  thing 
from  what  it  now  is.  But  what  a 
change!  The  town  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  on  this  glorious 
river.  The  one  steamboat  has  been  re- 
placed by  a splendid  fleet.  Our  ship- 
ping interests  are  of  great  importance 
and  in  the  first  class.  Our  manufactur- 
ing industries  and  our  mercantile 
interests  are  of  great  variety  and 
wealth.  Railroads,  electric  cars,  tele- 
graphs and  telephones  have  all  come 
since  that  day.  A mighty  change  has 
taken  place  since  1833,  when  the  church 
was  organized.  We  are  surrounded  by 
all  the  accompaniments  of  a splendid 
and  rapidly  growing  civilization.  In- 
stead of  the  bare  and  cheerless  school 


house,  in  which  the  church  first  met] 
we  have  this  beautiful  and  delightful 
sanctuary,  so  complete,  so  satisfactory! 
and  so  attractive  in  all  its  appointments] 
The  growth  of  the  church  has  beenj 
marked  from  the  beginning.  The  first 
communion  of  the  little  church  was  held 
the  first  Sunday  in  January,  1834.  Thd 
first  regular  meeting  of  the  session  wa^ 
held  in  connection  with  that  communionj 
The  record  of  that  meeting  stands  first 
on  our  session  book.  The  church  hat} 
been  organized  with  sixteen  members] 
but  at  that  communion  eighteen  perJ 
sons  were  added  to  the  church,  and  the 
number  was  more  than  doubled.  As  wd 
follow  the  history  we  see  the  church; 
not  growing  rapidly  perhaps,  bull 
steadily.  In  1842  the  original  sixteen  had 
grown  to  108.  When  the  semi-centen4 
nial  was  held  418  members  were  reported 
and  now  the  number  is  close  upon  500 
When  we  look  about  us,  at  our  church; 
our  chapel  and  our  beautiful  parsonage 
which  was  built  in  1890  and  occupied  iri 
1891;  when  we  look  into  the  faces  of  this 
noble  congregation;  when  we  contrast 
this  with  the  beginnings  of  our  churclj 
life,  it  seems  almost  loo  wonderful  foi 
belief.  Our  hearts  and  our  tongues  oughi 
to  be  filled  with  praise  and  thanksgiving 
to  the  great  Head  of  the  church  for  his 
great  mercy  and  goodness,  for  the 
abundant  blessings  we  have  received 
for  his  manifest  presence  with  us,  and 
for  the  great  prosperity  which  we  are 
enjoying  to-day.  Let  us  lift  our  souls  tc 
God  in  gratitude  and  joy.  “Enter  into 
his  gates  with  thanksgiving  and  intc 
his  courts  with  praise.  Be  thankful 
unto  him  and  bless  his  name.” 

We  can  trace  the  sources  of  this  pros-j 
perity  when  we  consider  what  it  is  thal 
this  church  has  stood  for  all  during  these] 
years  of  its  history.  From  the  first  ii 
has  been  a Presbyterian  Church.  It  has 
believed  in  Presbyterian  doctrine  anc 
polity,  and  during  all  the  fluctuations  ol 
feeling  and  opinion  it  has  been  loyal  tc 
that  church.  We  are  proud  of  our  owr 
history,  proud  that  from  the  first  out 
church  has  been  Presbyterian,  that  we 
have  had  a place  in  that  great  church 
which  is  doing  so  much  toward  filling 
the  world  with  the  light  of  the  glory  oi 
God.  The  church  has  exalted  the  Bible 
as  the  inspired  and  infallible  word  oi 
God,  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  Salvatior 
through  his  blood  and  obedience  to  his 
holy  and  blessed  will,  the  simple,  revi 
erent  and  orderly  worship  of  Almighty 
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it,  od,  and  the  spread  of  his  kingdom 
ul  trough  out  the  world.  From  the  first 
7l&e  church  has  had  a sweet  and  blessed 
U nity.  During  all  these  years  it  has 
n ever  been  rent  by  strife.  There  has 
it  een  a true  and  holy  fellowship.  There 
dj  as  been  a-n  earnest  purpose  to  make  it 
s uch  a church  as  God  would  have  it. 
s Vork,  self-sacrifice,  prayer,  love  for  one 
l mother,  love  for  the  church  arid  love 
t or  man  as  man — these  are  the  sources 
i f the  power  and  the  prosperity  which 
,j  he  church  has  enjoyed  in  such  a marked 
•degree.  Material  and  spiritual  progress 
i hould  go  together.  The  one  should  be 
i he  expression  of  the  other.  It  is  for 
, is  to  reproduce  the  consecration  and 
;eal  and  self-sacrifice  and  prayer  and 
jtelf-denying  effort  of  those  who  have 
fone  before  us.  God  has  committed  a 
great  trust  to  our  hands.  Our 
ove,  our  forbearance,  our  faith, 
iur  zeal,  our  labor,  our  gifts,  our 
prayers  and  our  witness-bearing  are  to 
set  forward  this  church,  to  give  it  a pros- 
berous  and  expanding  life.  The  devoted 
Service  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
is  a call  to  greater  earnestness  and 
[nobler  service.  True  Christian  living, 
[loyalty  to  the  church  and  to  the  Word, 
prayer  and  service  for  Christ,  love  to 
I G od  and  love  of  one  another  should  go 
J together.  Thus  will  we  do  wrhat  -we  can 
to  conserve  and  to  increase  both  the 
prosperity  and  the  power  of  the  church. 
Then  will  we  grow  stronger  and 
stronger  in  Christian  faith  and  life.  The 
sources  of  spiritual  power  are  in  loyalty 
to  God,  to  his  truth,  to  his  church  and  to 
our  own  generation.  It  is  in  consecrated 
and  holy  lives,  in  prayer,  in  labor  and 
self-denial.  Let  us  live  and  walk  in  the 
truth,  for  thus  will  we  honor  Christ  and 
show  that  we  are  members  of  his  church 
indeed.  Thus  will  we  grow  up  into  him 
in  all  things  who  is  the  head,  even  Christ, 
from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined 
together  and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the 
effective  working  in  the  measure  of  any 
part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto 
the  edifying  of  itself  in  love. 

I think  this  morning  of  the  great  com- 
pany of  ministers  and  elders  and  trus- 
tees and  members  who  have  loved  this 
church  and  prayed  for  it  and  labored 
for  it  and  sacrificed  for  it  and  who  are 
now  with  God  in  Heaven.  Their  memory 
is  very  dear  to  me,  as  I am  sure  it  is 
to  us  all.  Every  deed  and  influence  and 


service  which  they  ever  rendered  has  en- 
tered into  the  life  of  this  church,  now 
so  great  and  strong.  They  rest  from 
their  labors,  but  their  works  do  follow 
them.  They  are  gone  away  into  the 
other  life,  but  they  live  in  this  church 
which  they  loved  and  for  which  they 
labored.  We  have  been  dwelling  upon 
the  history  of  the  church,  but  how  frag- 
mentary and  imperfect  every  history 
like  this  must  be.  The  greater  portion 
of  it  by  far  is  unwritten.  What  record 
is  there  on  earth  of  the  love  and  the 
labor,  the  gifts,  the  prayers  and  the 
tears  of  the  great  company  of  good 
men  and  good  women  who  have  been 
connected  with  this  household  of  faith? 

I speak  of  a name,  and  you  recall  a per- 
son, a noble  life  of  zealous  and  unselfish 
service  for  the  church.  We  will  only 
know  at  the  judgment  of  the  splendid 
offering  to  our  church’s  life  and  growth 
which  these  dear  and  noble  hearts  have 
made.  Their  record  is  on  high,  but  we 
have  entered  into  their  labors.  Are  they 
not  looking  upon  this  scene  to-day  with 
a deep  and  tender  interest?  I seem  to 
hear  the  voices  of  this  long  line  of  good 
men,  of  beautiful  and  sainted  women 
who  have  gone  before  us<,  calling  us  all 
to  greater  devotion  and  consecration  in 
the  service  of  the  Lord.  Oh  that  we 
may  take  up  our  work  with  greater  en- 
thusiasm and  fidelity,  that  we  may  each 
in  his  own  place  do  what  we  can  to 
push  forward  the  work  of  the  Lord  and 
build  up  his  church  on  the  earth.  We 
turn  to-day  a new  leaf  in  our  church 
life.  What  record  shall  we  inscribe  upon 
it?  We  are  making  the  history  of  the 
church  now.  Shall  it  not  be  a record  of 
consecration  and  fidelity  and  prayer  and 
service?  Shall  we  not  join  our  hearts 
and  our  hands  in  this  great  work  to 
which  wre  have  been  called  by  the  Head  1 
of  the  Church,  and  so  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Ltrd  that  he  may  fill  this  house 
with  his  own  presence,  making  it  more 
sweet,  more  sacred,  more  gloriously 
beautiful  because  the  Lord  is  in  the 
midst  of  his  people,  because  he  is  with 
us  who  is  “mighty  to  save?’’  Beloved 
in  the  Lord,  the  God  of  our  salvation 
and  of  our  fathers  is  with,  us  this  morn- 
ing. He  says  to  us:  “Watch  ye,  stand 
fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men,  be 
strong.  Let  all  that  you  do  be  done  in 
love,”  and,  “Lo,  I am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  May 
he  show  us  each  one  what  our  work  is, 
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and  give  us  the  wisdom,  the  love  and 
the  power  to  do  it.  May  he  make  us 
each  faithful  in  his  own  place,  and  give 
ys  every  one  a place  in  the  General  As- 


sembly and  Church  of  the  first-born  o 
high  at  last,  and  may  he  add  his  ahum 
ant  blessing  to  his  own  word  and  wort 
for  his  name’s  sake.  Amen. 
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